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Chronicle 


Home News.—The American Government will not 
participate in the Genoa Economic and Financial Corifer- 
ence. The Government’s decision to that effect was an- 
: nounced by Secretary of State Hughes, 

enone’ March 3. The pac announcement 

ont Game of the Government’s decision followed 
the delivery to Senator Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington, of a note containing the reply 
to the invitation tendered to the United States, asking it 
to take part in the conference to be held at Genoa, April 
10. It cannot be said that the refusal caused much of a 
surprise in official circles in Washington. It had been 
known there for several weeks that the Harding Admin- 
istration felt that the continental nations of Europe should 
first settle their own economic and financial affairs, before 
endeavoring to involve the United States in any measures 
or plans for the economic rehabilitation of Europe. 

The reasons for which the United States Government 
declines the invitation to the Genoa Conference are, ac- 
cording to the letter of Mr. Hughes to the Italian Am- 
bassador, of a threefold nature. After examining the 
resolutions adopted at Cannes and the agenda for the pro- 
posed conference, it was impossible, says the Secretary of 
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State, to escape the conclusion that the prospective con- 
ference is not merely an economic conference, but is 
rather one of a political character, in which the Govern- 
ment of the United States could not helpfully participate. 
Moreover, with respect to Russia, one of the parties in- 
vited to Genoa, the American Government, while anxious 
that such economic conditions should be restored as will 
permit Russia to regain her productive power, holds, that 
these conditions cannot be secured, until adequate action 
is taken by those who are chiefly responsible for Russia’s 
present disorder. Finally Mr. Hughes expresses the 
further view of the American Government, that while 
awaiting the establishment of the essential basis of Rus- 
sian productivity without which all considerations of 
economic revival would seem futile, nothing should be 
done to secure economic advantages in Russia, which 
would impair the just opportunities of others. The re- 
sources of the Russian people should be free from such 
exploitation, and fair and equal economic opportunity in 
their interest, as well as in the interest of all the powers, 
should be preserved. 

The note of Secretary Hughes is highly important in its 
bearings on the Russian question. Almost a year ago, 
March 25, 1921, a similar stand was taken by the Harding 
Administration. At that time, through M. Litvinoff, its 
agent at Reval, the Soviet Government had tried to in- 
volve the United States in a trade agreement. The Soviet 
Government had tried, shortly before this, to induce Mr. 
Wilson to give it political recognition or to enter into some 
economic agreement with it, but it had failed. Mr. Hard- 
ing followed the same Russian policy as his predecessor 
in office. On March 25, 1921, Mr. Hughes laid down the 
rule that it was only in the productivity of Russia, that 
there was any hope for her people, and that it was idle to 
expect resumption of trade until the economic bases of 
production were securely established there. These econo- 
mic bases were, the safety of life, the sanctity of contract, 
firm guarantees of private property, the rights of labor. 

According to Associated Press dispatches from London, 
the news that the United States will not participate in the 
Genoa conference, is disappointing to all the supporters 
of the project. In England the view prevails that the 
absence of the United States will greatly detract from the 
usefulness of the Genoa decisions, as European economists 
generally hold that the rehabilitation of the Central Euro- 
pean countries is almost impossible without the co-opera- 
tion of the United States. That the disappointment in 

















































































German government circles at least is keen may be gath- 
ered from the views expressed by the Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Rathenau. Italy is believed to feel as Great Britain. 
In France the Government is supposed to be rather luke- 
warm about the subject. It is inclined to believe that the 
refusal of the United States to participate will strengthen 
the French objections against the conference and fortify 
the French demand that questions concerning reparations 
and treaties shall be excluded from its agenda. 


President Harding informed the Senate, March 8, in 
response to a resolution of that body, that the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement of 1917 between the United States and 

The Lansing-Ishii Japan had no binding effect upon the 
Treaty and the Nine American Government inconsistent 

Power Treaty with any treaty. In his note to the 
Senate, the President declared that “the so-called Lansing- 
Ishii agreement has no binding effect whatever, either with 
respect to the past or the future, which is in any sense in- 
consistent with the principles and policies explicitly de- 
clared in the nine-power treaty . . . . ” He furthermore 
stated that “the four-power treaty does not refer to 
China and hence does not directly bear upon the Lansing- 
Ishii notes which related exclusively to China. The Four- 
Power Treaty, however, is an essential part of the plan 
to create conditions in the Far-East at once favorable to 
the policies we have long advocated and to an enduring 
peace.” 

These declarations were in reply to a resolution pro- 
posed by Senator Borah, inquiring as to the present status 
or binding effect of the Lansing-Ishii agreement, whether 
the Four-Power Treaty now under consideration in the 
Senate, would abrogate, nullify or in any way modify the 
Lansing-Ishii terms, and what would be their status after 
the ratification of the new treaty. In offering the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Borah explained that as the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment recognized special interests in Japan and China, he 
desired to ascertain whether it was entirely done away with 
or modified by the treaties negotiated with China which 
resulted from the recent Washington conference. 


The Four-Power Pacific Treaty drawn up at the recent 
Washington conference between the United States, the 
British Empire, France and Japan, is meeting with strenu- 
ous opposition in the Senate, mainly 
from Democratic members, though 
some prominent Republicans, irrecon- 
cilable opponents of anything that looks like entangling 
alliances with foreign powers, have also joined in the 
fight against it. On March 11, in a letter to Senator 
Underwood, one of the American delegates to the Wash- 
ington meeting, Secretary of State Hughes declared that 
failure to ratify the treaty would be “ nothing short of a 
national calamity.” One of the charges against the treaty 
was that it had been framed by the British and Japanese 
as an alternative to their own Anglo-Japanese alliance, 


The Four-Power 


Pacific Treaty, 
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which had been abolished by one of the articles of the new 
Four-Power agreement. Mr. Hughes answered this by 
stating that he himself had drafted the document on the 
basis of various suggestions which had been exchanged 
between the delegates. Mr. Hughes also challenged inti- 
mations that the American delegates had been “ imposed 
upon ” or that intrigue or undue secrecy had been con- 
nected with the preparation of the treaty. He added that 
there were no secret notes or understandings, and that the 
treaty was what it appeared on its face “a straightfor- 
ward document which attains one of the most important 
objects the American Government has had . . . . the 
maintenance of friendly relations in the Far East upon a 
sound basis.” Senator Underwood read the letter of the 
Secretary of State in the course of a speech he made urg- 
ing ratification. It was thought at that time that the 
Robinson amendment would be forced to a vote on March 
11, but it had to be postponed. The reservation of Sena- 
tor Robinson of Arkansas, forbids all acts of aggression 
by signatories of the treaty and directs that in case of 
controversy, not only the signatory nations, but all other 
nations interested in the controversy should be permitted 


* to participate in any conference called for the purpose of 


arriving at a settlement. He offered the reservation as a 
textual amendment to the treaty. If the amendment is 
defeated, he will submit it as a reservation. 


Czechoslovakia.—The number of theological students 
in the seminaries of Bohemia arfd Moravia is alarm- 
ingly low. Thus Prague has only thirty-nine theologians 
in four courses for an archdiocese of 
3,000,000 souls; Budejovice has nine- 
teen for 1,000,000; Hradec Kralove, 
twenty-two for about the same population and the more 
German diocese of Litomerice has fifty-one for almost 
2,000,009. Moravia is only slightly better provided for. 
The larger percentage of ecclesiastical students is German. 
If this scarcity of students should continue for some years 
the situation would be serious. The reasons for this 
decrease in vocations are manifold. There are almost no 
denominational secondary schools, and the State schools 
destroy or at least weaken the faith of the students; the 
Catholic spirit is weak in many families and they have but 
little courage for sacrifice; the material situation of the 
clergy is entirely unsatisfactory and threatens to become 
even worse should the hostile Separation act be introduced ; 
alluring secular careers, on the other hand, are open in 
abundance to Czech students, and finally the authority 
of the priest and the social esteem formerly enjoyed by 
him have been destroyed to a certain extent by the continu- 
ous attacks and calumnies on the part of the enemies of 
the Church. The aim of the Bishops is to found small 
seminaries in those dioceses where at present only insig- 
nificant diocesan boarding houses are provided for the 
students, and to carry on an active reform of the existing 
theological seminaries. 
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The Czechoslovakian sect was affiliated to the Serbian 
Church. Only a small section, however, headed by Bishop 
Gorazd, seems willing to keep the pact. The Prague 
Protestant preacher Dr. Kral stated publicly in a sermon 
that Czech Protestant negotiations were under way with 
Dr. Farsky, the Patriarch-Elect of the new Church. On 
the other hand the same Dr. Farsky delivered the first of 
a series of lectures inaugurated by the American Meth- 
odists, who expressed themselves in full accord with his 
views. The question is: Which of these two distinct 
sects, the Czech Protestants or the American Methodists, 
will win over Dr. Farsky and his followers? 


Fiume.—The strained relations, which for the last two 
weeks have existed between Italy and Jugoslavia over the 
unwarranted action of groups of Italian Fascisti, who 
forcibly drove from power President 
Zanella, head of the Fiume Free State, 
have somewhat improved. But not all 
the causes of friction have entirely disappeared. As late 
as March 8, Fascisti identified with the recent coup 
against the Free State of Fiume, insisted upon the appoint- 
ment, as successor to the Zanella Government, of Giovanni 
Giurati, former head of the Cabinet of Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio, the “Liberator” of the city which he tried to annex 
to Italy. The Italian Government however, made it 
known to the supporters of Giurati, that such a course 
would be in violation of the treaty of Rapallo, the agree- 
ment with Jugoslavia under which the Free State of Fiume 
was established. 

In Fiume itself, the Italian authorities are trying to 
restore order and to establish a government in place of the 
overthrown Zanella regime. But according to advices 
from Fiume, they are undecided whether to have the 
Fiume National Assembly elect a new head of the Govern- 
ment, or to call new elections. In the lobbies of Parlia- 
ment in Rome, the chief topic of discussion continues to 
be the Fiume question. All recognize it as a difficult one 
for the new Premier, Signor Facta. Some of the deputies 
contend that the Italian Government can take no other 
course than to restore Zanella to power, since he was con- 
stitutionally elected, and then illegally evicted by armed 
Fascisti, the Italian carabineers in Fiume itself and the 
Italian ships in the harbor making no efforts to prevent 
such unwarranted and unjust action. It was reported 
that in the Free State territory, the Italian Commissioner, 
Castelli, was making every effort to bring about an agree- 
ment between the warring factions and to organize a coaii- 
tion government. ‘ 

On its side, the Jugoslav Government intends to ap- 
proach the solution of the unpleasant incident, which has 
again threatened the relations between the signatories of 
the treaty of Rapallo, in a conciliatory manner. But ad- 
vices from Belgrade state that it also intends to obtain 
assurances that there will be no further aggressions 
against the Fiume Government. Assurances were given 
by the Jugoslav Cabinet that it would not order any fur- 
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ther concentration of Jugoslav troops in Fiume. Foreign ‘ 
Minister Ninchitch informed the Jugoslav Parliament, 
that he had received from the Italian Government pledges 
of the prompt and complete execution of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, including the evacuation of the third zone of 
Dalmatia by Italy. The Jugoslav Government, he added, 
would make no protests to foreign governments, provided 
the promises of Italy were carried out. The occupation 
of Fiume caused considerable resentment in Jugoslavia. 
The Jugoslav press argued that the peculiar conditions 
under which the Zanella Government was overthrown 
showed that the uprising was not entirely due to causes 
at work in Fiume alone, but that it had been carefully 
helped and fostered from the outside. 

The Fascisti, to whom much of the trouble in Fiume 
was due were again in open conflict with their foes the 
Socialists in Italy itself. In Genoa, March 8, tension be- 
tween the two opposing camps, which had been smoulder- 
ing for some months, culminated in several bloody pitched 
battles. The labor unions declared a general strike in pro- 
test against the burning of the building occupied by the 
labor organ, Lavoro, by the Fascisti. These unions had 
organized a parade, but it was broken up several times 
by the Fascisti. The Fascisti claim that they are the up- 
holders of law and authority and that in attacking Social- 
ists and sympathizers with anarchy, they are fighting for 
society itself. But their methods and program are as 
dangerous in their own way as those of the Socialists 
themselves. The upholders of constitutional order in 
Italy are the first to condemn them. 


India.—The arrest at Ahmedabad, on March io, of 
the Indian non-cooperationist leader, Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi, on the charge of sedition, is by far the most moment- 
ous development of the crisis through 
which India is now passing. The sud- 
den arrest of the man most venerated 
by the native millions of India is not unlikely to be fol- 
lowed by a vigorous policy of repression. The immediate 
circumstances that led to this action at the present moment 
can be briefly told. According to a Delhi report, this step 
had previously been decided upon, but was not to have 
been taken until after the departure of the Prince of 
Wales. It was precipitated however, by the enforced 
resignation of the Secretary of State for India, Edwin S. 
Montagu. He had authorized the publication of a com- 
munication received by him from Earl Reading, the 
Viceroy of India, which was practically a request for the 
reestablishment of the Ottoman Empire to placate the 
Sultan’s followers in India. This was virtually made 
directly to the British people, over the head of the Cabinet, 
and so led to a demand from Lloyd George for Montagu’s 
resignation. The latter has since launched bitter denunci- 
ations against the present Coalition Government. Earl 
Reading believed the publication of the Moslem viewpoint 
concerning the settlement of Near Eastern affairs to be 
a necessity which could not be evaded, and so had properly 
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sought the sanction for its publication from the Secretary 
for India. The Madras Catholic Leader holds, however, 
that it is a mistake to believe that a wedge can be driven 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans by placating the 
latter with “some arrangement in the Near East ques- 
tion to satisfy the Khalifat agitators. The causes of dis- 
content are more deep-seated, and unless they are removed 
there is little likelihood of real and effective peace for this 
much-distracted land.” The Khalifat question has of 
course helped greatly to stir up the Moslem population, 
who see in Gandhi’s policy the way for the restoration of 
the ‘power of the Turkish Sultan. 

Gandhi's last message to his people, before his arrest, 
was that they must continue their policy of “ no violence.” 
He asked them to fulfil the whole constructive program 
framed at Bardoli “ with clockwork regularity and speed 
like that of the Punjab express.” The removal of the 
man who so constantly pleaded for “ passive resistance ” 
may give opportunity for more radical agitation to come 
to the front. In the big cities order has so far been 
maintained without any difficulty, but government garri- 
sons are said to have taken extraordinary precautions in 
outlying districts. 

At the Indian National Congress, which was held De- 
cember 29, 1921, the resolution proposed by Mohandas 
Gandhi that the policy of non-violence in the effort to 
obtain independence from the British Empire be contin- 
ued, was adopted with only a dozen dissenting votes. 
More extreme leaders had proposed the use of “ possible 
and proper means’ instead of “ legitimate and peaceful 
means.” In moving his resolution Gandhi declared it to be 
a challenge to a government enthroned in arrogance, which has 
disregarded the considered opinion of millions of human beings 
and wants to crush the freedom of opinion and freedom of 
forming associations. If non-violence is given up India will never 
attain her liberty 

The resolution which was then passed gave to Gandhi 
also the sole executive authority of the movement, pro- 
viding however, that neithet he nor any of his successors 
in the leadership be authorized, in case of arrest, to con- 
clude peace with the Government without previous sanc- 
tion of the Congress. The arrest of Gandhi is not likely 
therefore to check the agitation in India. Three days 
before this step was taken General Lord Henry S. Rawlin- 
son, Commander in Chief of the British troops in India, 
asserted in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi that the 
internal state of India gave cause for serious anxiety and 
that the Government’s ability to maintain order would 
soon be seriously tested. He stated that it had become 
an almost daily necessity to call out the troops to preserve 
peace, and guard against what he described as the at- 
tempts of seditionists to tamper with the loyalty of Indian 
soldiers. 


South Africa.—For the last four months the Rand has 
been the scene of serious labor troubles. Last November 








strikes began there in the coal mines. For several weeks, 
but little information was given to the 
outside world as long as the strikes 
and subsequent agitation were confined 
to the coal mines proper. But the news became more 
definite and fuller when the strikes affected the iron and 
more especially the gold mines, for it was then feared that 
the world’s gold supply would be placed in jeopardy. Early 
in February, the situation reached a climax. At that 
time there were frequent acts of violence, dynamite explo- 
sions occurring between Ptrex and Anzic, and at the 
Kleinfontein railway station. In certain circles in London, 
whose financial interests had been greatly injured by the 
strike, it was alleged that it had been caused by influences 
outside the unions of the workers, and that more specific- 
ally “ Gandhiism ” was to blame in a large measure for 
the troubles. The unions of the workers issued a state- 
ment of their grievances, and as in the case of the great 
strike in Italy in the metallurgical plants, they demanded 
participation in the management of the industry. 

At this juncture the Rt. Rev. W. J. Carey, Bishop of 
Bloemfontein, was asked to arbitrate. He suggested that 
two employes should be annually elected to the Boards of 
Management, thus securing fair play to the workers. The 
suggestion was not accepted. Then a moderate section of 
the strikers repudiated their leaders and asked Mr. Jan 
Christopher Smuts, the Premier of the South African 
Union, for a court of arbitration in which they hoped to 
have the whole matter adjusted and the rather mysterious 
causes of the troubles brought to light. But the extremists 
of the striking unions prevented any meeting of their more 
moderate companions with the Premier, and the effort at 
conciliation failed. Apparently the original aim of the 
strike was made known when large numbers of the 
strikers petitioned the Government at Pretoria to proclaim 
a Provisional Government, with a view later on of pro- 
claiming a republic throughout the Union of South Africa. 
Matters reached a grave crisis on February 12 of the 
present year, when in Johannesberg, 4,000 miners rejected 
Premier Smut’s plea to return to work and voted in favor 
of continuing the strike. Since then matters have grown 
worse. So dangerous was the situation at the beginning of 
the second week in March, almost 100 being reported 
killed or wounded by that time, that the Government had 
to proclaim martial law throughout the Rand. A lull 
in the trouble followed, but soon after systematic and 
widespread fighting broke out. By March 11, the suburbs 
of Johannesberg were in the hands of the strikers who in 
some instances were reinforced by mounted commandos 
of armed Boers. Benoni and Brakpan, not far from 
Johannesberg are also under the control of the strikers. 
The Rand, so one news agency expressed it, was aflame 
with sedition. According to the Cape Town correspon- 
dent of the London Daily Telegraph, the general strike 
called by the miners’ leaders, is now a revolutionary move- 
ment. 
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HEN the World War was raging, and the 

\ \ Catholic manhood of this country was marshaled 

on the battlefields of France, or waiting in the 
American camps for the word to proceed to the front, a 
great deluge of anti-Catholic propaganda was let loose 
upon this country. It ran the scale of Protestantism, from 
that of Watson, Catts, the insignificant preachers and 
those who thrive on bigotry, to that of the War Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Carefully laid 
plans called for the exportation of the “ best ”’ preachers of 
America, to France, where they were to wage war until 
that country was won over to Protestantism. The scheme 
was unfolded in a series of articles in AMERICA, and the 
preachers eventually came home. Finding it a difficult 
matter to “convert” France, even by a system of polite 
bribery, the great non-sectarian Young Men’s Christian 
Association probably decided to direct its efforts into 
other fields. Italy, of course, had long been the camping 
ground of evangelists, and sundry preachers and their 
wives were brought here from that country to tell Ameri- 
cans about the iniquities of Rome. How this was financed 
was explained in the series of articles to which I have 
referred. The list of names printed as patrons of the 
anti-Catholic movement launched at that time read like a 
roster of “ Big Business.” What did the Catholic people 
do about it? Nothing! And so the evil thing has thrived 
until now it has become a menace to our national peace. 

The battle lines were drawn in Michigan a year or so 
ago. In that State, a direct attempt was made to destroy 
the Catholic school, by legislating it out of existence. 
The people voted upon an amendment which would make 
it unlawful to send a child to any but a public school, and 
the vote cast was a sorry augury for the future of religious 
liberty. True, the amendment was voted down, but that 
there are thousands of voters in a great State, in this en- 
lightened age, willing to cast their vote in favor of religious 
persecution, is a sign of great and imminent danger. 

In Michigan, as elsewhere, the Belfast type of Pretes- 
tant, was openly in favor of the measure. ‘‘ Sewer rats,” 
the people of Michigan called the preachers who acted as 
chairman of the various meetings held during that cam- 
paign, a campaign into which Governor Catts was injected 
as a shining light of liberty! But the preachers did not 
finance the campaign. They thrived on it, it is true, and 
in some ¢ases, it was their sole means of existence. But 
from somewhere higher up, came the funds that were 
poured into that State, in the fight against religious lib- 
erty and the right of the parent to educate his own child. 
The finger of suspicion pointed clearly at certain business 
men of Michigan, as well as at certain preachers. These 
men denied the accusation, and most of them were “ white- 
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washed,” often by resolution of Catholic men, men who 
should know better. 

The issue is bobbing up again in Michigan, and the peo- 
ple will probably be called to vote on it again this fall. 
Not so long ago, a series of five or six meetings was held 
in the City of Detroit by a minister imported to do the 
work of planting the seed of hatred of all things Catholic. 
This gentleman, brought from Italy, was accompanied 
by his wife, and to the credit of the male of the species, 
be it said that his “ sermons” were models of propriety, 
compared with the addresses made by his wife, sometimes 
to mixed audiences, and again, to women only, in the 
rooms of the Young Women’s Christian Association, a 
stone’s throw from the residence of Bishop Gallagher. 
The less said about these meetings the better, though 
they were opened with such pious, soothing hymns as 
‘* Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah!” These meetings were 
held in various parts of the city ; in one instance, in a pala- 
tial home in the most exclusive residence section, again 
in a home on one of the boulevards, and again in a few 
of the churches. But all were “ under cover.’’ Only the 
initiated were welcome, but those who participated should 
be carefully watched, during the progress of the coming 
battle against the Catholic schools of Michigan. 

Early in February of this year, three meetings were 
held in Detroit, in the interest of the destruction of the 
Catholic school system of the State. Just prior to these 
meetings a “ broadside ” was sent to the business men of 
Detroit and probably of the State of Michigan. The let- 
ter was written on stationery of the “ Fianco-American 
Hotel Syndicate,” Dijon (Cdéte-d’Or) and bore the name 
of “Eugene Woodhams, Vice-President and General 
Director.” The general director, however, seemed to have 
no fixed habitat in this country, so the letter bore the 
typed inscription “ Keen’s English Chop House, 72 West 
36th Street, New York City,” and read: 


Keen’s EncittisH Cuop House, 
72 West 36th St., N. Y. City. 
February 15, 1922. 


A group of men, prominent in the Protestant Church, have 
had for some time, a plan under consideration, for the pur- 
pose of combating the strong program of the Roman Church, 
which includes making America Catholic. 

To this end, the American Children’s Welfare Foundation 
is in process of formation. 

A very definite program, which will bring in a very large 
yearly income for a period of years, without asking for sub- 
scriptions, has been presented to and passed upon favorably 
by the following men: 

Mr. Charles S. MacFarland, of the Federated Council. 

Dr. George Coxhead, Supreme Council, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. William Millar, Council of Churches, N. Y. City. 

Mr Robert Kenworthy, Grand Secretary, Masonic Lodge. 
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Mr. David Kennedy, Master, Masonic Lodge, Freeport, 


a | 

Mr. I. M. Rhodes, State Secretary for Ohio, Y. M. C. A. 

In order to open offices, and put out the necessary litera- 
ture, and bring our plans up to May 15th, when we shall 
begin to realize returns, we need a final subscription of 


$12,000. 

Upon investigation, if you feel disposed to send the organi- 
zation a check for whatever amount you feel that the movement 
is worth to you, we shall be glad to regard it as either a subscrip- 
tion to be applied to the cause, or, if you so desire, as a loan, to 
be returned not later than August of the current year. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Euceng WoopHAMsS 
For the Committee. 

It is interesting to note that some of the men men- 
tioned in the unique letter of the worthy Mr. Woodhams, 
were mentioned in the columns of AMErRIcA long ago, as 
intimately associated with the Protestant movement in 
Catholic countries, France, for instance. The Rev. Dr. 
Charles MacFarland, of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, was one of the gentlemen so named, so that 
it does not come as a great surprise to find the Doctor 
line up at this time with his brothers-in-arms who are 
now ready to make an onslaught on Catholicism in 
America, if the other good brothers will provide the sinews 
of war! Dr. MacFarland was one time General Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., Melrose, Mass., and is the author of 
several volumes, among them, “ The Spirit Christlike,” 
“ Christian Cooperation and World Redemption.” He un- 
doubtedly intends to follow out the principles set forth 
in these books in his attempts to destroy the Catholic 
Church and her institutions in America. , 


Mr. William Millar is a missionary secretary by pro- 
fession. He began his career as general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at La Crosse, Wisconsin, has been secretary 
of the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A., New York, 
secretary of the International Commission of that organi- 
zation, associate general secretary of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement in the United States and Canada; as- 
sociate general secretary of the International Church 
World Movement of North America, a director of the 
League of Nations Union, and a member of the New 
York Conference of the Methodist Church, so that it will 
be readily apparent that he takes up his new duties with 
Mr. Woodhams, well prepared for the work. According 
to the letter of Mr. Woodhams, the Federal Council of 
the Churches, the Supreme Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Masons have joined hands 
in the far flung battle line that will introduce “‘ The Spirit 
Christlike ” into America, probably by attempting to add 
another amendment to the constitution, which will make 
all citizens Methodists, and members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association.. 

Mr. Woodhams, the straw man, the stuffed prophet of 
this latest phase of the anti-Catholic propaganda seemed 
so zealous in his work, that a letter was addressed to him 








requesting information about the American Children’s 
Welfare Foundation. This answer was promptly returned : 
Keen’s ENGLtisH CuHop House, 
72 West 36th St., N. Y. City. 
February 27, 1922. 
Dear ——: 

Thank you for the inquiry regarding the Welfare Founda- 
tion, so many are becoming interested and only this mail I 
have a letter from the Grand Secretary of the Order of the 
Eastern Star here in New York City. ; 

I am doing what I can in the time I can be in America but 
must plan on returning to France in about three months, so 
am very anxious that this non-sectarian movement shall go 
through. 

The enclosed will give you not only the idea of the mode of 
raising funds, but the plan for Farm Villages for the Children 
in eight areas of the United States and which shall receive 
all Children irrespective of creed or affiliations, is too in- 
tricate to go over in a letter, and we have not been able 
to afford any literature on the subject as yet. 

I can say, however, that, the Farm Villages will include 
Churches, Schools, Departments for Manual Training, Amuse- 
ment Hall, etc., besides regular opportunities for farming and 
gaidening. Hoping that the enclosed may be of some use 
to you, and that we may have your continued interest, I am, 
Very truly yours, (Signed) Eucene WoopHams. 

Mrs. Annie M. Pond, with offices in Masonic Hall, 
New York, is the Grand Secretary of the Order of the 
Eastern Star in that city. According to Mr. Woodhams 
she, too, is inspired with the spirit of love for her Catho- 
lic fellow citizens. 

Whether the man who is to make America Protestant 
is himself a citizen of this country, no man knoweth, but 
apparently he is busied with the affairs of France, and is 
still on the battle line in that country, working with might 
and main, to “convert” France to Protestantism, while 
beset with the cares of his Franco-American Hotel ven- 
ture, which bears the apt title: “ Gold Coast.” 

More interesting, however, than the letter of Mr. Wood- 
hams, was an inclosure regarding the manner of raising 
funds with which to finance the newest form of anti- 
Catholic propaganda. The Catholic people are to act as 
their own executioners, their children taking part in the 
“ non-sectarian ” pageant, while their admiring parents 
foot the bills. The children of the public schools, no 

doubt, are to be utilized for propaganda purposes, the chil- 
dren, innocently enough, taking part in the pageant where- 
by the dollars are to be wheedled out of the people, and 
devoted to the spread of religious intolerance in this coun- 
try. The document reads: 

Notes relative to the pageant to be produced in ten 
cities of the United States, with a population of 200,000 
or over, each season, for a term of years under the patron- 
age of and for the benefit of the “ American Children’s 
Welfare Foundation,” and with the cooperation of several 
international organizations of a non-sectarian nature. 

The pageant to be produced this season will be 
“Venice,” a romance of the Orsini of the fourteenth 
century, the scenes of which are laid in Venice, and in- 
troducing a series of gorgeous processions, dances, and 
military features of the Venetians, Egyptians, and Gauls 
of that period. 
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Special lighting effects, water displays, fountains and 
spectacular features will be employed, and the use of four 
or five hundred local people, in each of the ten cities 
which will constitute a season, together with professional 
principals, our own music director, general director, stage 
manager, electricians, etc., will give some idea of the 
plan as worked out thus far. 

Through the cooperation of local committees in each 
place, the advance sale of all tickets, furnishing of 
grounds, and seating, electric current, etc., will be taken 
care of, besides furnishing the people for the ceremonial 
processions, dances, etc. 

The New York office of the “ Foundation” will furnish 
music director, general director, producer, electric devices 
for special effects, expert electricians, all wardrobe with 
master of the wardrobe, all property with property man, 
etc., etc. 

On a percentage basis, 65 per cent. to the “ Children’s 
Foundation ” and 35 per cent. to the New York office, and 
with the gross receipts from ten cities estimated conser- 
vatively at $1,000,000, the percentage of surplus which 
will be devoted to educational uses, should be a generous 
one. The pageant will be filmed and four copies shown 
in the area formed by the cities played during each 
season, but in towns of less than 200,000, thus, on the same 
percentage basis, swelling the receipts by an amount which 
it is not possible to estimate at this time authoritatively. 

To carry the “Foundation” and pageant up to June 
first when returns will come in, from the St. Louis 
engagement, will take about $12,000, which includes of- 
fices, printing, transportation, etc., etc. 


Not long after this document was received the following 
letter came. from the estimable Mr. Woodhams: 


Franco-AMERICAN Hore, SYNDICATE, 
Keen’s, N. Y. City, March 2nd, 1922. 


Eugene Woodhams, 
Vice-President, General Director, Dijon (Céte-d’Or.) 
Dear 

Do not, I beg you, give up hope—you have just missed my 
point in the matter. The idea is this—through the Pageant to 
raise funds to go forward with our idea, which is a broader 
Protestantism through the Children of America. 

There must be, as you will see, very large funds to carry 
on such a program and why not appeal to vast numbers 
through a great Spectacular Pageant rather than ask them 
coldly to give so much towards a cause. 

From all I can gather—letters from well known persons 
identified with some of the movements already in running 
order, but which are not reaching out far enough and whose 
program is neither one way or the other in the way of 
Protestantism, I should conclude that we would do better not 
to announce to the general Public the end towards which we 
are reaching, but rather establish the Pageant as a non-Sectarian 
means of raising funds for an especial object, which will appear 
to be Farm Homes for Children. (Italics inserted.) 

Later on, if it is thought best, we can openly announce 





our policy, but I am under the impression that if we are to make 
a popular appeal that we should do well to gather in Roman 
money as well as Protestant as there is no doubt it goes quite 
as far. (Italics inserted.) 


Hoping I have made myself clear in this matter and that 


you will be able to help us in getting started, 


I am very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Evucenet WoopHaMs. 


It does not require great stretch of the imagination to 
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tack on all Catholic institutions, including the Catholic 
orphanages and homes for children. The “ Village Farm,” 
with its church, (‘‘ non-sectarian,” of course) school, 
amusement hall, manual training, and the like—where the 
rights of the parent will be taken over by the State, or 
something worse, will do its work effectively. 

The first great blare of the trumpet is set for St. Louis, 
and the funds gathered there, for instance, could be used 
to good advantage in Michigan, where the battle of the 
ballots for religious liberty will probably be fought out at 
the polls in November. By the time the pageant reached 
Detroit, no doubt, the gentlemen who are listed to man- 
age it in that city, would be sure that it would be a “ non- 
sectarian ” affair, so that the dimes of the pupils of the 
Catholic schools could be gathered into the fund for the 
destruction of those schools. It was a neatly planned 
affair ; but he who is forewarned is forearmed. Let Mis- 
souri and Michigan rise to the emergency, and send the 
pageant that would underwrite the American Children’s 
Welfare Foundation, to the bottom of the deep, while 
Mr. Woodhams goes scurrying to France, in search of a 
more gullible clientele. 

Meantime, those who are following the banner of re- 
ligious intolerance, endeavoring to stir up hate against 
their Catholic brothers, hoping to destroy Catholic institu- 
tions, may find comfort in the thought that the first man 
to suggest religious hatred in this country was Benedict 
Arnold, traitor, worthy precursor of the American Chil- 
dren’s Welfare Foundation.” The story of Arnold’s at- 
tempt to stifle religious liberty and to gain followers for 
“real American liberty,” is thus told by Washington Irving 
in his “ Life of George Washington,” 1857 edition: 

Shortly after his arrival in New York (after the betrayal 
of his country) Arnold published an “Address to the In- 
habitants of America,” in which he endeavored to vindicate 
his conduct. He alleged that he had originally taken up 
arms merely to aid in obtaining a redress of grievances. He 
had considered the Declaration of Independence precivitate, 
and the reasons for it obviated by the subsequent proffers 
of the British Government; and he inveighed against Con- 
gress for rejecting those offers, without submitting them to 
the people. Finally, the Treaty with France, a proud, ancient 
and crafty foe, the enemy of the Protestant faith and of real 
liberty, had completed, he said, the measure of his indigna- 
tion and determined him to abandon a cause sustained by in- 
iquity and controlled by usurpers.... He issued a 
proclamation inviting the officers and soldiers of the American 
army, who had the real interest of their country at heart, 
and who were determined to be no longer the tools and dupes 

. of France, to rally under the royal standard, and fight 
for true American liberty. (Italics inserted.) 

The Catholic people, too, reading the literature of the 
‘““ American Children’s Welfare Foundation,” may perhaps 
say of the instigators of the movement, what Washington 
said of Arnold’s attempt along similar lines: “I am ata 
loss which to admire most, the confidence of Arnold in 
publishing it, or the folly of the enemy in supposing that 

a production signed by so infamous a character will have 
any weight with the people of these States.” 
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‘*Bucketeering’’ and Railroad **Milking’’ 


JoserH Husstern, S.J. 


HE beginning of the year 1922 will be memorable 
in the financial world for the collapse of brokerage 
firms in New York. Eighteen bankruptcies were re- 
corded in a single week. Thereafter, for a time, the fail- 
ure of several such houses was announced in each eve- 
ning issue of the daily New York papers. Guilty and 
innocent were involved in the same fate, leaving count- 
less investors frantic with fear and consternation. It all 
came about, as we know, through the deceptive practises 
of the notorious bucket shops. 
There is a fascination in the prospect of rising stocks. 
[t is the lure with which the gambler and the honest in- 
vestor alike have been caught. The friendly “ tip,” hurried 
along the busy wires of a telephone, to “act quick or 
regret it all your life,” is an appeal to the same instinct 
that made Eve invest, and Adam after her, in the false 
securities the Serpent held out to them. It is, of course, 
the investor who always loses in the end when there is 
question of the bucket shop, that modern institution of 
the father of lies. 
Let us take the case of a clerk who has laid aside a hun- 
dred dollars. He means to find a broker, but enters a 


bucket shop. Ten shares of tempting stock, worth $1,000 
in all, are offered him. It is his one bright opportunity in 
life. The conventional margin of ten per cent is quickly 


deposited by him and the purchase of the stock is actually 
made for him. In evidence he is shown at once the slip 
that proves this transaction beyond any doubt. But what 
he does not know is that his stock, in place of being held 
for him, was resold immediately on a dummy account. The 
bucketeer invested no money. He merely appropriated the 
hundred dollars, and now collects with unfailing regularity 
his interest on tue other $900, for which he holds no 
securities. 

There comes a frost, a blighting frost. From a hundred, 
the thermometer of the clerk’s stock falls to ninety. With 
profound regret the bucketeer announces, by the earliest 
mail, to his anxious customer that the entire margin has 
been wiped out. The stock which he was supposed to have 
purchased at $1,000 has fallen to $900. He must either 
immediately forward ninety dollars for a new margin, or 
else yield up his stock. The clerk, in brief, has lost his 
hundred dollars and all the interest paid by him on the 
imaginary $900. He has become a sadder, but possibly 
not a wiser man. 

In a rise of stock it is clear that the bucketeer must 
pay out of his own purse. In a continued rising of the 
stock the entire system will consequently for the time be 
obliterated. But slight rises may be to the advantage of 
the swindler who thus gains more completely the confi- 
dence of his customer. With coldblooded calculation he 
then plays the victim on his line, until ever new and greater 


investments end in a falling market which the bucketeer 
may have been shrewd enough to foresee. Shares are 
even known to have been momently raised by a fictitious 
demand created by the artful manipulation of such men. 
Such a rise was then followed by all the known methods 
of telephone calls, special agents, psychological advertise- 
ments and confidential appeals used to gather a throng of 
buyers, who raised the shares still higher. When all pos- 
sible purchases had been made the inevitable crash came. 
The large sums deposited had already been swept into 
the pockets of the evil genii of the glorified bucket shop. 
The savings, perhaps of a life time, were thus lost over 
night. 

Yet what has here been told is but a trifling episode in 
the Homeric epic of finance, with its selfish struggles and 
battles, its Achean cunning and deceit, and its relentless 
pillage which is no more regarded by these men than the 
pitiless looting of cities by the old Greek plunderers of the 
sea. Piracy was then a gentleman’s profession, and so, in 
countless instances, it still remains today in the world of 
finance. As an illustration let us take the wrecking of 
the “ Katy,” as the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad 
was popularly named. We have here an instance of so- 
called “financing,” i. e. the “creation of a:large debt 
through the sale of bonds and notes to the investment pub- 
lic,” compared with which the greatest of bucket-shop 
swindles is often but the game of street gamins played 
with copper pennies. The present story has for the first 
time been circumstantially told by Charles Albert Collman, 
in the Dearborn Independent for February I1, 1922. 

For a number of years this road had enjoyed a healthy 
and gradual development. It began in 1872 as a 300-mile 
fragment. Later, under the control of two members of the 
Rockefeller family, it extended more rapidly, but the man- 
agement at all events remained safe and sound for its 
stockholders. In 1907 the rails had reached out over 
3,000 miles and its gross earnings had doubled, the sur- 
plus amounting to $3,692,311 for that year. The little 
road was living its own normal life, under the existing 
system, with the stockholders regularly drawing substan- 
tial dividends. Whether or not we approve of the amount 
of its earnings, it was rendering adequate service and ex- 
tending according to the needs of the public. At this time 
the Rockefellers withdrew their interests. The opportunity 
thus afforded did not escape the watchful eyes of two Wall 
Street bankers. 

When next we hear of the “ Katy,” in 1909, we find it 
in the control of a Wall Street “ring.” It was easy for 
the two noted financiers, intimately conversant with rail- 
road control, to purchase the majority of the stock and 
elect themselves as managing directors. At once the treas- 
ury, with its surplus of $7,980,006 accumulated in bonds 
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since 1906, was emptied and “a conservative and pro- 
tective development ” announced. Incidentally, the bank- 
ing house to which these bonds were sold obtained for 
its discounts and commissions the extravagant sum of 
$1,389,400. Before five years were over discounts and 
interests on security issues had risen to $6,865,425. This 
was but the partial cost. Here then we have the process 
known as “milking a railroad dry.” The properties 
bought were such as to create a steadily growing deficit. 
Thus the bankrupt Houston and Brazos Valley road was 
purchased and tied to the solvent Katy as a corpse might 
be bound to a living body. 

In place of one large mortgage bond to finance their 
purchase, implying a small commission, an interminable 
list of bank loans and short-term note loans were made, 
renewable from year to year, thus producing a steady 
income of generous discounts and commissions. These 
debts were then paid by making new and larger debts, 
the golden showers of discounts and commissions never 
ceasing until there was no longer any money to express. 
Here are the transactions as they now quickly followed 
each other in the space of four wears: 


1909—$2,000,000 loan for six months 


$3,600,000 loan for three months.............. $ 5,600,000 
1910—$10,000,000 one-year notes to provide for 

above 1909 indebtedness................-.005- 10,000,000 
1911—$12,850,000 two-year notes to provide for above 

ey PION, oS ov. oiecsnns da eens cbban seed 12,850,000 
1912—$3,150,000 additional two-year notes bringing 

Ute SSNS 16 OMIOURE OF 6 6.5.6 ci iciccaccccasaccnc 16,000,000 


$1,500,000 additional one-year notes bringing 
maturing indebtedness by May 1, 1913, to.... 17,500,000 


1913—$19,000,000 two-year notes to provide for above 
EOE MOOR (ok ooh 5c chee chk ae 19,000,000 


What had the * Katy ” to show for this debt? “A ter- 
minal property or so, and a few minor payments made on 
its equipment.” The expert financiers and railroad men 
had expertly “ milked it dry.” But the reputation of the 
two bankers was too precious to be compromised. A year 
before bankruptcy was officially declared they quietly re- 
signed from the management without any public notice. 


To make a long story short, the entire result of the 
manipulation was that the once splendidly solvent road 
plunged into bankruptcy with a funded debt of $173,000,- 
000, a loss to bondholders of $46,500,000, and an almost 
complete loss to stockholders of $67,000,000 of common 
stock. For when vigorous steps were taken towards the 
end of February, 1922, to rehabilitate the road by levying 
heavy assessments on the impoverished stockholders, their 
engraven $100 share certificates were worth just thirty- 
seven and one-half cents each. Sixty insurance com- 
panies, eighteen trust companies, various savings banks, 
etc., had large losses through securities sold them by bond 
houses. In a word, the “ financing” had been a great 
success. Yet, to quote Mr. Collman: 
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Operations such as these wrecked the Rock Island. Financ- 
ing of this sort brought the New Haven Railroad to an 
evil pass. It was through this program of conservative ex- 
pansion that the old Hollins Syndicate inflated the C. H. & 
D. bubble, and burst it. 

Broken fortunes, broken homes, broken lives. That is 
the undercurrent of the sparkling river of finance. It has 
always been so and will always continue while the present 
system lasts. There are times when the wreckage rises 
to the surface and the stream becomes clogged, but soon 
enough it will flow again with its tempting glint of silver 
and of gold, drowning the low sad wail of the widows and 
the orphans. “ But Wall Street never loses.” 


Scientists, Evolution, Religion 
LAWRENCE M. SMITH 


HE leading contributor to the December Aftlantéc 

Monthly apologizes for using the word God and has- 
tily explains that he is talking psychology and not religion. 
It is not clear just what fetish he is advocating. Language 
of course is the vehicle of truth and, when it tries to convey 
error, its clarity is apt to give way to nebulosity. In a 
slightly different vein a writer in a last year’s issue of the 
North American Review tells us that the higher types of 
evolution “‘ from the amoeba to the ape and from the ape 
to Isaiah ” have never had recourse to the occult, meaning 
the spiritual, and goes on to instance Socrates, Jesus and 
some others in proof of the assertion. That Socrates sent 
Xenephon to consult the oracle at Delphi and that Our 
Lord cast out devils and communed with angels is known 
by most high school lads; but the point I wish to make is 
that our modern prophets in Israel that preach to us from 
our leading magazines are grossly inconsistent in their 
treatment of two subjects of general interest. In the first 
instance, and it is typical, the writer scouts anything like 
revealed religion. .In the second, and it is also typical, the 
writer takes for granted monistic evolution. The dicta of 
neo-science uphold both attitudes and insofar this science 
sins grievously against scientific principles though its de- 
linquency may not be apparent at first glance. 

I would not detract from the praise due the scrutinizing, 
painstaking, intensive application of modern investigators 
in their respective spheres of inquiry. Each year they re- 
veal new secrets and each discovery widens the horizon 
and brings home to us more forcibly that we are but dipping 
with a spoon into nature’s sea of information. Inductive 
reasoning and the guidance of the ever amplifying physical 
laws have led them far in the service of mankind. In 
history, too, their achievements have been remarkable. 
With their unbiased minds and their stern principles of 
criticism, they have scraped the mold of prejudice and 
falsehood from the leathern tomes of by-gone chroniclers 
and each day are laying out for us the past in its naked 
truth. Unquestionably the savants of today outshine the 
feeble delvers of past ages as the sun outshines the moon 
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and the stars; but there are spots on the sun and we must 
not be surprised if science is found not without blemish. 

In the first instance scarcely any field of history has 
been so exhaustively scrutinized in recent years as the first 

century of the Christian era. It has seemed to be the aim 
of the German rationalistic school of historical criticism 
to do away effectively with the so-called myths of the 
New Testament which are the principal support of Chris- 
tian Revelation. So far from satisfying have been their 
results that from the year 200 a. p. which they claimed as 
the earliest possible date any of the New Testament could 
have been written, they have been forced back step by step 
until Harnack, the great protagonist of modern rational- 
ism, in his later writings, admits that all the Synoptic 
Gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke) as well as the Acts 
and some of the Epistles must have been written some 
years before the year 70 A. p. He also concedes that they 
are the real history of what took place written by the men 
to whom they are attributed; that St. Luke, the writer of 
the Acts and the eye-witness of many of the miracles there 
narrated was a physician and not apt to be deceived by 
apparent cures and apparent resuscitations from death 

Furthermore no one denies that the Old Testament was 
written long before the year 200 B. c. It is also certain 
that the Law, the Prophets and a part, at least, of the 
other books were translated into Greek by the year 130 
a ¢ 

The obvious conclusion from these findings is that the 
miraculous support of Christian Revelation is confirmed by 
the most scrutinizing tests of historical criticism and con- 
sequently, undeniable. Strange as it may seem, however, 
no such conclusion is drawn, not, indeed, because the facts 
are not well authenticated but because miracles are impos- 
sible. True it is that Josephus, the Jew, and Tacitus, the 
pagan, narrate the events which followed the writing of 
the Gospels in the same detail as predicted by Christ, but 
this cannot be more than coincidence, since prophesies are 
impossible. The abundance of so-called Messianic prophe- 
sies, written before the year 200 B. c., foretelling and 
describing Christ’s life suffering and death, though they 
really are remarkable, must be adjudged fortuitous for the 
same reason. In such a manner does modern science dis- 
pose of any thing which transcends its own experimental 
knowledge. 

In the second instance no theory of modern science has 
been so warmly embraced and so heartily espoused by the 
litterati of today as that of monophyletic evolution, that is 
the descent of man from one original life germ. All at- 
tempts, however, on the part of science to establish an ape 
ancestry for man or, the later phase, to establish a common 
ancestor for both man and ape have been futile, much 
more those to connect brute and plant, or to produce living 
from non-living matter. Haeckel, indeed, had the audacity 
to show doctored photographs of, and to lecture upon a 
bogus series of embryos establishing the kinship of man 
and ape, but he was readily exposed by sincere scientists 
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evolution, however, lost no prestige in the fall of one of 
its leaders and the bridge which Haeckel tried to fashion of 
deceit, the modern evolutionist takes for granted and in 
so doing postulates something entirely without the pale of 
his experimental knowledge. 
In general the principal virtue of modern scientific in- 
vestigation and the one to which the success of science 
has, in a measure, been due is unprejudiced approach to 
a subject. Led on, indeed, by hypotheses, but unham- 
pered by preconceived judgments, science has honestly 
sought out experimental truths and truthfully recorded 
them. All the more disappointing therefore is delinquency 
in the case under consideration. Suspending authoritative 
judgment, scientists might well advance monophyletic evo- 
lution merely as an hypothesis which might lead to further 
discoveries. On the other hand, when they refuse to admit 
revelation because its miraculous foundation is without the 
scope of observation, we can pity them. Scientists have 
been permanently bent in the service of mankind. Pro- 
longed sessions with the microscope have made it impos- 
sible for many of them toJook up to Heaven. They have 
focused their vision on minutiae for too long a time to 
have left the breadth of view necessary to behold.man in 
his relations to God. Like the hen who hatched the duck- 
ling, they can be excused for not understanding this 
strange chick that does not drown in water. Their temerity, 
however, is appalling, when they wish to eat their 
cake and have it too. In preaching evolution as a truth, 
they reject the identical axiom upon whose rigidity they 
based their rejection of revelation; the principles, namely, 
that it is unscientific to admit anything outside the realm 
of experimental observation. Few facts of history are so 
well established as the miracles supporting Christian reve- 
lation; while the miracle of a stone growing and budding 
like a plant, or a plant sensing and walking about like a 
brute, or an ape reasoning like a man are only imagined 
possibilities. It does not save the case to put the onus of 
“ Deus ex machina” on the myriads of years that enter 
into these transformations, since no findings of science will 
justify endowing time with any such virtue. 

We can pardon scientists their scepticism, we can even 
overlook their infidelity but we cannot condone their un- 
scientific attitudes. If any investigator cares to accept 
monophyletic evolution as an explanation of life, we can 
overlook his folly, but we seriously object to having an 
hypothesis imposed upon us as an established certainty and 
that, too, by college professors and other learned people 
in whose pronouncements we like to believe. It is hardly 
fair to Catholic and orthodox Protestant voters to have 
monistic evolution intrenched as the established cult at our 
State universities while Divine Revelation, if not opposed, 
is damned by the tolerant smile of broad-minded rational- 
ists. That such is the case, a cursory glance at text-books 
and magazine articles emanating from such places will 
make clear. 
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and lost the respect of all but the shallow. Monophyletic 
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Growth of the Church in the United States 
1906-1916 


Epwin V. O’Hara, LL.D 


HE tremendous activity of the Catholic Church dur- 

ing the last two decades naturally inclines us to view 

with a great deal of satisfaction the growth of re- 
ligion in America. It has been an era of unprecedented 
building in permanent materials ; old churches, schools and 
institutions of charity have been replaced by modern struc- 
tures and entirely new ones have sprung up on every hand. 
The great cathedrals which have been erected from one 
coast to the other have seemed but the culmination of the 
general building programs of the various dioceses. How 
really noteworthy this era of construction has been can 
be observed from the “ Report of the United States Census 
of Religious Bodies ” for the decade 1906 to 1916, a re- 
port which owing to the stress of war conditions was not 
published until 1919. The following table taken from that 
report indicates the increase in Catholic Church edifices 
from 1890 to 1906, and from 1996 to 1916: 


CHURCH EDIFICES 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH—1916, 1906 ANpD 1890 
Number Increase 
1916 1906 1890 1890-1916 1906-1916 1890-1906 
Ne PL. Me PL. Ne... PA. 
15,120 11,881 8,784 6,336 72.1 3,239 27.3 3,097 35.3 

From the above table we can trace the growth of the 
Catholic Church buildings in the United States since 1890 
and observe that from 1906 to 1916 3,239 new edifices 
were erected, an increase of 27.3 per cent in the decade. 
It is certainly a notable achievement and one of which the 
Catholics in the United States may well be proud. 

When we turn to the increase of parishes and missions 
we find a still more satisfactory condition. We present 
here another table from the United States Census Report, 
showing the growth of local church organizations, includ- 


ing parishes and missions from 1890 to 1916: 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


1916, 1906, 1890. 
Local Church Organizations (Parishes and Missions). 
Number Increases 
1916 1906 ©1890 1890-1916 1906-1916 1890-1906 
No, P.C. No. P.C. No. P.C. 


17,487 12,482 10,239 7,248 708 5005 401 2,243 21.9 

During the decade from 1906 to 1916, 5,005 new local 
church organizations were formed, either as parishes or as 
missions, an increase of 40.1 per cent over the earlier 
date. A particularly happy result of this multiplication of 
parishes and missions must be a very notable decline in 
the leakage which the Church had suffered in earlier 
decades. The facilities in religion through this multiplica- 
tion of parishes and missions have been brought to the 
doors of multitudes to whom church attendance had pre- 
viously been more difficult. These figures are an eloquent 
testimonial to the zeal and wisdom of the Hierarchy. 


When we turn from the record of increase in Church 
edifices and in parish organizations to consider the prob- 
lem of church membership our attention is naturally 
riveted by the prodigious Catholic population of the great 
cities. Not to go into too great detail, we reproduce here 
the census report for cities having in 1920 a population of 
more than 350,000: 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN 1916 FOR CITIES HAVING 
IN 1920 MoRE THAN 350,000 INHABITANTS. 


City . Population All Denominations R.C, 

in 1920 1916 Church 

1916 

Mew Vor O. F...6. .c03s 5,620,048 2,101,233 1,545,562 
a | a eee mee 2,701,705 1,058,785 718,114 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1,823,779 776,422 436,700 
Detroit, Mich......06.066%% 993,678 330,600 204,796 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 796,841 357,261 261,427 
a err 772,897 392,453 281,627 
a” 748,060 401,498 294,914 
Baltimore, Md............ 733,826 296,599 137,730 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ 588,343 377,703 225,362 
Los Angeles, Calif ........ 576,673 122,697 49,107 
Se ar 506,775 277,045 193,220 
San Francisco, Calif...... 506,676 174,745 139,676 
Milwaukee, Wis..... , 457,147 201,082 126,921 
Washingten, D. C........ 437,571 164,413 51,421 
Newark, N. J....... .... 414,524 169,420 113,950 
Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 401,247 167,028 101,931 
New Orleans, La........ . 387,219 195,617 147,696 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 380,582 122,259 51,776 


A glance at the above figures from the Religious Census 
shows that in New York three-fourths of the church-going 
population are Catholics, and almost the same percentage 
in Chicago. With these figures before one a Catholic 
might be very sanguine concerning the future of the 
Church in America. Other considerations, too, would fos- 
ter the same complacent frame of mind; the fact, for ex- 
ample, that the destructive divorce mill is practically un- 
frequented by Catholics and race suicide still largely un- 
known among them. It would be reasonable to expect, 
therefore, that home life, being more stable the growth 
of the Catholic population would be accelerated. 

But the student who is willing to press his inquiries fur- 
ther concerning the increase in the church membership will 
receive an unpleasant shock from the two following tables, 
which will exhibit the growth of total membership of the 
Catholic Church and of all denominations in the United 
States as a whole. The first of these tables shows the 
number of members of the Catholic Church and of all 
denominations in 1890, 1906 and 1916: 


CHURCH MEMBERS 


Number P.C. Distribution 

Denomination 1916 1906 1890 1916 1906 1890 

All Denominations .......... 41,926,854 35,068,058 21,699,432 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Roman Ceemelle.......cccccsse 15,721,815 14,210,755 7, "343, 18% 375 40.5 338 
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From the above table it will be seen that the proportion 
of all churchgoers in the United States who were Catho- 
lics was 40.5 per cent in 1906 and had fallen to 37.5 in 
1916. A final table shows the actual number and per cent 
of increase in each decade: 


INCREASE OF CHURCH MEMBERS 

1890-1916 1906-1916 1890-1906 

Denomination Number P.C. Number P.C. . 

All Denominations ..20,227,422 93.2 6,858,796 19.6 13,368,626 61.6 
Roman Catholic .... 8,378,629 114.1 1,511,060 10.6 


From this table it is apparent that in the decade of 1906 
to 1916 the Catholic population of the United States in- 
creased only 10.6 per cent while the total church-going 
population increased 19.6 per cent. During this decade the 
increase of the total population of the United States was 
approximately 17 per cent. Other detailed tables in the 
Census Report show that out of the thirty-three states 
and the District of Columbia in which the Catholic Church 
was the leading denomination in 1916, it led with a de- 
creased proportion in twenty-seven states; and in all of 
the fifteen states in which it was not the leading denomina- 
tion it showed a further decreased proportion of the total 
church members as compared with 1906. 

Here then is the problem to be solved: How does it 
come to pass that with all the evidences of growth to be 
witnessed on every hand the total membership increase of 
the Catholic Church in the decade from 1906 to 1916 is 
approximately one-third less rapid than the general in- 
crease of population and hardly more than one-half as 
rapid as the increase of the total church-going population 
of the United States? Certainly the statistics are start- 
ling. Our explanation of the facts we shall defer to an- 
other article. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


The Irish and Reading 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for February 18 a correspondent signing “B. F.” 
tells of 22,000 circulars of a book, “embodying a study of the 
brightest period in Irish history on which the author expended 
some six years of labor,” which were sent out to the priests of 
the United States. “ The circular resulted in nine orders.” 

B. F. should be neither surprised nor discouraged at the paucity 
of the returns from his circular of a new book on Irish history. 
From the beginning of the World War there has been a deluge 
of political propaganda associated with this subject, either for or 
against Ireland’s achievements and aspirations. It is just as 
active now, so that a book of true scholarship, impartial and 
even masterly in presentation, suffers from an atmosphere of sus- 
picion created by partisans, which is not dispelled by the publish- 
er’s imprint. 

Corona, N. Y. 5. Fe 
A Catholic Board of Review 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Through its regularly published bulletins the Catholic Theater 
Movement renders conscientious theater-goers a tremendous ser- 
vice. Its criticisms of current plays are a kindly guide to the 
choice of those who wish to be prudently discriminating for their 
soul’s sake. “For this relief, much thanks.” But the amuse- 
ment burden still rests heavily upon us. Compared with ¢he 


























































movies, the legitimate stage wields a restricted influence. No one 
questions the unrivaled popularity of motion pictures, and indeed 
their graphic delineation of the great masterpieces of all languages 
and their faithful portrayal of natural and scientific phenomena 
give reason for hope and a pledge of permanence. 

But commercialism in its ranker aspects reigns in moviedom 
with a sway unscrupulous. The moral nonchalance of this tyrant 
is appalling. Parents and educators look on helplessly. Can no 
remedy be applied? In answer the idea suggests itself that an 
application of the Catholic Theater Movement’s methods might 
bring very satisfactory results. There are good motion pictures. 
Many of them. Why not have competent critics, who are ap- 
proved by ecclessiastical authorities, pass upon the productions 
of different distributors as they appear at the various “ release 
centers” throughout the country? These criticisms could be 
published in bulletin form, and issued to the many interested sub- 
scribers. 

Denver. E. P. M. 
K. of C. Hospital Entertainments 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read in your issue of February 25 a communication 
by Thomas Bennett, entitled “ A Suggestion to the K. of C.,” in 
which he states that during the three years he was connected 
with the Naval Hospital in Brooklyn there was not one entertain- 
ment given for the boys by any Catholic organization. 

I wish to state from my own personal knowledge that during 
the two years I was connected with the Knights of Columbus 
War Activities in New York City entertainments were provided 
twice a week to the various army camps, naval stations and hos- 
pital (which inciuded the Brooklyn Naval Hospital) in the Metro- 
politan district, and these entertainments were always under the 
supervision of a uniformed secretary, one always being assigned 
to every group of entertainers sent out. 

I believe Mr. Bennett was in error when he says no entertain- 
ments were provided by Catholic organizations, and I believe, if 
he will but refresh his memory, he will recall that time and time 
again “Casey put on a show” for the boys in Brooklyn and dis- 
tributed candy and cigarettes when it was over. 

New Haven, Conn. Rosert J. CLoHEssy. 


Hebrew, Israelite, Jew 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your reprint in America, February 18, of Rabbi David Philip- 
son’s instructive article on the terms “ Hebrew, Israelite, Jew,” 
greatly interested me for I have long found the proper use of 
them of value in my work. Besides believing the distinction to be 
in justice due the Jew, I have found in answering questions pro- 
pounded in public audiences, that by making plain the difference 
between a Jew and a Hebrew the tendency on the part of Jews 
to become incensed with the proposal that things Catholic be ac- 
cepted as the fulfillment of the law of the Old Dispensation is 
often minimized. 

While the refusal of the Jew to accept Christ as the Son of 
God has put him in deadly opposition to Christian civilization it 
is not correct for the anti-radical press to charge him with the 
crimes committed by those Hebrews who have become open 
enemies of all religions. It is no more correct to call Hebrews 
like Leon Trotsky and Morris Hillquit, “ Jews,” because they 
were born of orthodox Jewish parents, than it is to call Joseph 
Dietzgen, the Socialist philosopher, or Jim Larkin, the rabid Com- 
munist, Catholics because they were born of Catholic stock. 

By holding the term Hebrew clearly in view as designating a 
race or the language of a race, and the term Jew as designating 
a people whose religion is Judaism, clearness of thinking is furth- 
ered and hostility sometimes allayed. St. Paul has set us the 
example. His Epistle to the Hebrews was not addressed to 
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Jews, it was written to Christians—to Hebrew Christians, to those 
who had been Jews but who recognized Christ as the Messiah 
and were converted to Christianity. Our government immigra- 
tion reports, tabulating our incoming population according to their 
national and racial divisions, hold clearly to Hebrew as one of 
the racial designations. 

I had occasion some time ago to write a letter making clear 
the difference between the Jew and the Hebrew, which, much to 
my surprise, was published in a Catholic paper under the caption, 
“Letter from a Jewish-Catholic.” 

Boston. Davip GOLDSTEIN. 


What of the New York Catholics? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

God bless Joseph Rogers for his trumpet message in AMERICA 
for February 25, “ What of the New York Catholics?” His 
clarion tones ought to penetrate our ear drums, and rouse us 
from that slumbering state in which we have lived for many years. 
He points the way by which we can regain our lost position of 
influence in human thought and human affairs. But will we learn 
from the most obvious of examples? 

In pointing to the wonderful growth of the automobile industry 
in twenty years, he emphasizes the value of present-day methods 
applied to anything that engages human attention. The methods 
of a generation ago will not do today. They are considered 
as antiquated as the methods of our grandfathers. Behind the 
new spirit of big business is the spirit of efficiency, cooperation, 
fairness, confidence, open-mindedness. There exists a faith that 
the field of endeavor is big enough to afford ample opportunity 
for every worthy effort; and the more intelligent the competition, 
the greater the service. Therefore, the oftener all interests get to- 
gether in frank and open discussion, the less the misunderstand- 
ings and loss of power in ill-advised directions. 

Let Catholics get together under the new spirit, then a new 
and vigorous life will have been inaugurated that will gratify 
us all. New York is the biggest city in America, and the greatest 
in the world. The best Catholics in the world are in New York. 
It is true that they have never done a really big thing. The rest 
of the country looks to them, and the rest of the world will be 
inspired by what they do. Let them get together in a big way 
for the cause of God and humanity. It will be the beginning 
of anewera. Again I say, God bless Mr. Rogers ! 

Jersey City, N. J. Henry NEwMAN. 


Negro Morality 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My esteemed critic writing under the above caption of “ Negro 
Morality and a Colored Clergy” in America for February 18 has, 
I am sorry to say, threatened to deprive herself of the best 
periodical in the United States, all on account of my poor self. 
Maybe it is not too late to save her from this misfortune. It is 
not easy properly to balance relative moral values. To begin with, 
my critic seems to imply that the term “immorality” refers to 
sins of the flesh only. She evidently forgets the endless catalogue 
of other “white” enormities whose very names are meaningless 
to the comparatively innocent colored washer-woman. For ex- 
ample, how great would be the latter’s surprise if we were to ac- 
cuse her of being guilty of putting the seal of her approval upon 
present-day Machiavellian principles of statesmanship, or of de- 
liberately violating the clearly defined ethical principles laid down 
by Leo XIII concerning the rights of employer and employe, or if 
we charged her with the use of contraceptives. Scared, the poor 
woman would probably hasten home to her little illegitimate off- 
spring whom, unlike the “white” divorcee or harlot, she at least 
nurses and loves. 

My gentle critic accuses me of saying that, “the Negro 
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is less guilty than the white man,” a statement for which 
I search in vain in my article. It is true that I say some- 
thing entirely different, namely, that: “I believe that the Negro 
before God is less guilty than the white man.” Clothed in the 
context, which also continues more explicitly to explain, it is 
clear that formal guilt is meant; and so too with reference to the 
phrase: “ The Negro is at least the white man’s equal in morality.” 
Nor, as is plainly stated in the article, shall I “pretend to arbi- 
trate the amount of material wrong-doing of which the Negro is 
guilty.” In her own letter my critic implies that God looks upon 
the sins of colored people with less anger because “they are un- 
doubtedly much more like animals.” But, to quote from the 
original article, “God judges man according to the latter’s 
morals. . . . Accordingly I believe that the Negro is at least the 
white man’s equal in morality.” Probably this is all too deep. 
Another short quotation from the original article may clear the 
atmosphere : 


I defy any man to prove that the white American is the 
moral superior of the black. There is no proof but hearsay, 
gossip and meaningless statistics. From the point of view 
of formal guilt I believe the Negro to be less culpable; from 
the point of view of material wrong-doing I believe him to 
be no more guilty than the white man. For every crime 
committed by a “ big burly black brute” there can be named 
a worse offense done by a polished white villain, and an of- 
fense which carries with it the weight of a greater malice, 
greater deliberation, greater hypocrisy, and an abused better 
understanding.” 


To say that it is “utterly impossible” to make Negroes under- 
stand what decency and purity mean is not true and is apt to be 
taken as an insult by the thousands of edifying and exemplary 
colored Catholics in the United States. Such a statement even 
seems to cast reflection on the efficacy of Divine grace. More- 
over, to call a grossly immoral woman, a “devout” and “ prac- 
tising Catholic,” merely adds to the injury and is self-contra- 
dictory. 

I pray that my “firebrand” article may enkindle the fire of 
apostolic zeal for the conversion of the Negro in the heart of my 
dear critic and in the hearts of many American Catholics. 

St Francis, S. Dak. WiLt1AM M. Markos, S. J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With kindest intention, I would like to express my adverse im- 
pressions regarding the letter in the February 18 issue, bearing the 
signature, Caroline Harris Gallagher. I have a most refined and 
splendid little colored convert for whom I was God-mother at 
Baptism. She had shown slight interest in religion before com- 
ing into touch with me, but since then has thought more about 
it. During the time of my association with her she told me many 
things. 

Her father was the son of a slave. In spite of many hardships 
he managed to make progress and has given each of his five liv- 
ing children a good education. He has his own farm, and a good 
one. The eldest daughter was a school teacher here in Boston 
before she married. One son is in the local post office service. 
My God-daughter is well educated musically, and is at present 
an advanced student in a French class. Now please note this par- 
ticularly. The story, I know, must necessarily be revolting. 
Her father has knowledge of one white slave-owner who was 
father of five expected children in the same year by slaves, be- 
sides one by his own wife. If his wife in any way opposed him 
he would bring one of the slaves’ children and place it at his 
own table, and send one of his wife’s children to carry out the 
order. I hope the lady, so impatient, will consider this other 
side of the question of Negro morality. Colored women seemed 
to expect such treatment. No wonder if they became hardened. 
under such circumstances. 

Boston. Suste T. R. Murpny. 
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Saint Joseph 


HERE was a man who looked upon a little child 

shivering in the manger, and adored Him as the 
Eternal God Incarnate. Therefore is Joseph the great 
exemplar of faith. That is the lesson which the world 
today must learn. It needs many things; poverty, humil- 
ity, chastity, love, peace. But it can have none of them, 
unless it turns back to faith in God and His revelation. If 
a man cannot love God without at the same time loving 


man, His image, how can he have faith in man unless he 
has taith in God? ‘Today there is little faith among men 


and nations, precisely because men and nations have little 
faith in God. 

The great panegyric in the Gospels is that Joseph was 
a just man. But he was just because of his faith and his 
works in accord with his faith. He did not see and 
understand, as our Blessed Lady saw and understood. 
She was the sinless one, exempted, by prevision of her 
Sen’s merit, from the primal guilt of our race. Not so 
Joseph. It pleased God to lead him always along the 
dark and difficult road of Faith. He was “ troubled,” but 
faith was his reassurance; not that he understood, but 
that he believed God. He did not live in an atmosphere of 
celestial miracles, but in a world of toil and trouble. He 
knew much of strange and peremptory messages by night, 
of journeyings across hot sands, of a life in exile. But 
he never saw the glories of the high mountain, or the 
blood-red banner of Calvary, or spoke with the angel 
guarding the empty tomb. 

Trial was the portion of Joseph. He was a working- 
man; he supported his Immaculate Spouse and the Holy 
Child in the sweat of his brow. True, no higher mission, 
save one, could the Infinite God entrust to mortal hands, 
but it was a mission which meant suffering. Joseph was 
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anguished, not knowing as they wearily made their way 
to Bethlehem, where he might find shelter for Mary. 
Doubtless in his after-journeyings and his days of exile, 
it was often with difficulty that he could procure food and 
shelter for the stainless Mother and her Divine Son. If 
we may dare peer into the unsearchable Providence of 
God, we may assume that God chose Joseph to take care 
of His dearest daughter and her Son, the world’s Re- 
deemer, because the heart of Joseph was above all else 
the heart of a father. It possessed the compassionate, 
sacrificing, guarding tenderness which exists in the heart 
of every good father, but in an eminent degree. Tender 
and deep was his love for his Virgin-Spouse. Unfathom- 
able his love for the Holy Child who stood at his knee, 
while the gnarled and knotted finger of Joseph the car- 
penter traced on the sacred scrolls the touching story of 
God’s unquenchable love for fallen man. Because he 
could love much, Joseph suffered much. 

To all who still plod through this vale of tears on the 
way “home,” Joseph should be a trusted counselor, a 
friend dearly loved. Let us turn to him always and with 
full confidence in our temporal needs. He knew the 
stings of poverty, all the pathetic little makeshifts of the 
poor, and he can sympathize with us. But on his feast, 
and every day of our lives, let us ask him to obtain for us 
an increase of that great gift of Faith, bestowed upon us, 
all unworthy, on our baptismal day. In comparison, noth- 
ing else is worth while. 


Capitalism and the Courts 


' 
HE recent Supreme Court decision in the New York 
gas case admirably illustrates how, under the pre- 
vailing economic system, our courts are almost forced to 
protect the corporation in its struggles against a predatory 
people. The New York company contended that it could 
not sell its product at eighty cents, and make a profit. In 
a unanimous opinion, the Supreme Court holds that the 
eighty cent rate is in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. The particular amendment thus out- 
rageously violated was originally adopted to protect the 
Negro. It has rarely been invoked for that purpose. 
During the last quarter-century it has become the shield 
and buckler for every marauding corporation that could 
qualify under the most liberal construction of our laxest 
incorporation laws. 

The decision published, several things happened in 
quick succession. The first was an order restoring to the 
gas company and its allies, the sum of approximately 
eleven million dollars impounded by the lower courts, 
pending a final decision of the case. The next was a rise 
in all the local gas securities, the flight ranging from eight 
to twelve points. Now it is not suggested that the 
Supreme Court went out of its way to favor a powerful 
corporation against the people. On the contrary, the Court 
adhered to the strict letter of the law and to the cus- 
tomary interpretation of the Constitution. It is this ad- 
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herence, precisely, which forms the basis of a grievance 
that is growing. The gas company alleged that it could 
not live on a salary of eighty cents. The Supreme Court 
reviewed the case, and allowed the company to raise that 
salary. The increase, of course, was to be paid by the 
people. That is the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

It is interesting and instructive to note what happens 
when the millworkers in Manchester or Pawtucket, or 
the steel workers in Pennsylvania protest that they cannot 
live on their eighty cent salaries. There is no court to 
take up the case, to decide that the workers are entitled to 
higher wages, and to order the capitalists to pay the in- 
crease. The reason is that, under the present system, the 
courts are vitally interested in preserving property rights. 
They are interested only incidentally, if at all, in preserv- 
ing the infinitely more important right of a living wage 
and a saving wage in return for honest labor. How long 
can a democracy, or even common justice, or social peace, 
endure under this system? 

What usually happens in industrial conflicts throws a 
clear light on the iniquity of the modern system. After 
a time, when the resources of the workers begin to weak- 
en, and the pressure of the courts to tighten, the capital- 
ist says to the striker, “You only think you can't live on 
an eighty cent wage. Try, and you will discover that 
eighty cents is ample.” The worker goes back to his job, 
if he can get it. By depriving himself and his family of 
necessary food, by using rags for clothing, and by living 
in a hut instead of a home, he proves that, after all, he can 
“get along” on eighty cents. But “getting on” means a 
bare existence. It does not mean living in a manner con- 
sistent with the dignity of human nature. 

But did the court ever exist which thundered to a car- 
poration, “Squeeze the water out of your stocks. Stop 
paying exorbitant wages to figure-head officials and secret 
bonuses to your agents. Manage your business honestly, 
and with a due regard for future obligations. Then you 
can get along with eighty cents.” If that court exists, its 
reports have never been published. They are as secret 
as President Harding’s instruction to Brigadier-General 
Russell. 


A New York Anomaly 


ET us take another example. For several years 

the New York street railway companies have been 
scheming to raise their fares from five to eight or ten 
cents. Thus far they have been defeated, for the people 
know well that there is no reason why this traction trust 
should be permitted thus to prey on the poor. If it had 
always been honestly or competently managed, it would 
be a veritable Golconda ; but even in spite of the men who 
looted it in the past, it is making money, for it imposes an 
annual tax of about twenty-one dollars on every man, 
woman and child in the great city of New York. Its 
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yearly income is probably greater than that of most Amer- 
ican States. 

Defeated in this plot, the traction trust has been achiev- 
ing its aim in another manner. As every visitor to New 
York is aware, during the so-called “rush hours” the sub- 
ways are a menace to health and morality. The herding 
of the unfortunate workers forced to use the system at 
these times is not only unsanitary but, plainly, indecent. 
This lack of sanitation and this public indecency helps the 
oleaginous philanthropist-stockholders tc send more money 
to the Chinese missions, because as many as 200 persons 
can be crushed into cars arranged for only sixty pas- 
sengers. The result is shocking. A Western freight agent 
who recently witnessed the scene remarked that he would 
be indicted if he dared to ship cattle as the traction trust 
ships human beings, and at a public hearing, Major-Gen- 
eral O’Ryan, a member of the State Transit Commission, 
used the following strong, but accurate language: 

Had we, during the war, attempted to handle our German 
prisoners as the people of this city are handled in the subway, 
those prisoners would have revolted; and any officer in the army 
would have been court-martialed for treating prisoners in the 
way the people are treated on this line. 

Now the latest move of this powerful corporation is to 
discontinue a large number of trains throughout the day, 
and thus make every hour a rush hour. With this plan in 
operation, trained observers report that the cars are over- 
loaded from forty to 200 per cent. That the indecent 
and unhealthy crowding formerly confined to the morn- 
ing and evening hours, is maintained all day, means little 
to the Christian directors. 

No court has been asked to check this overcrowding. 
It is reported that the Transit Commission plans to inter- 
fere; but the lawyer who cannot show that an order in 
restraint is confiscatory, is not worth his retainer. Under 
the present capitalistic system, anything is “confiscatory,” 
both in theory and in fact, which prevents a corporation 
from paying dividends on watered stock, or from bleeding 
the public to supply for deficits incurred years ago by dis- 
honest or incompetent managements. To a court, the past 
always operates as an unwritten statute of limitations, 
and a public service corporation is always a necessity. 
Hence it must be maintained, even though a higher rate be 
exacted from the public. The alternative, that the cor- 
poration should relinquish its charter, never occurs to the 
judicial mind. 

Yet there is no reason to criticise our courts. It is the 
system under which they are forced to work that needs 
reform. When organized wealth is uniformly protected 
at the expense of the worker and the public, it is time to 
ask why, and to apply a remedy. Palliatives make con- 
ditions worse; a drastic method is called for, if we are to 
put an end to the capitalistic system, with its inevitable 
social and economic wars. In the affairs of labor as in 
international relations, an enduring peace can be reached 
only by a recurrence to the everlasting principles of char- 
ity and justice. 
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Sheppard-Towner and Towner-Sterling Legislation 

f¥\ HE General Court of Massachusetts has refused to 

accept the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity act. Again the panegyric which Webster be- 
stowed upon the old Bay State comes to mind. The citi- 
zens of Massachusetts believe that if conditions which 
favor more and better babies and healthy mothers can be 
established by law, the State is quite capable of acting 
for herself without dictation from a crowd of half-baked 
politicians at Washington. 

Although the lobbyists now busy at Albany are as lions 
in the path of spineless legislators, it is highly probable 
that the State of New York will follow the example of 
Massachusetts. Governor Miller, whose admirable policy 
with regard to social legislation has won the admiration 
of many who cannot approve other of his public acts, has 
stated that in his judgment, legislation of the Sheppard- 
Towner and Towner-Sterling type, is not only unconsti- 
tutional but in every respect undesirable. The Governor 
believes that such legislation will greatly weaken, and ulti- 
mately destroy, local independence and initiative, while 
supplying nothing but higher taxes and a horde of in- 
efficient Federal officials. Undoubtedly the country is 
beginning to realize the danger in this specious legislation. 

At the recent sectional meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Towner-Sterling plan to federalize 
the local schools was rigorously denounced by Dr. Alex- 
ander Inglis, Director of the Harvard Graduate School of 
iSducation. Dr. Inglis repeated in substance the arguments 
which have been advanced by America for more than 
three years, and his position was approved by Dr. Capen, 
of the American Council of Education, Dr. Broome, 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia schools, and Dr. Jessup, 
President of the University of Iowa. Thus the list of dis- 
tinguished educators who oppose the Towner-Sterling plan 
grows daily. Already it includes President-Emeritus Eliot 
of Harvard, former President Hadley of Yale, President 
Hibben and Dean West of Princeton, President Butler of 
Columbia, Dean Briggs of Radcliffe, Dean Sutton of 
Texas, and President Kinley of Illinois. 

However, to relax our watchfulness at this critical 
moment would be fatal. It is true that this educational 
bill is honestly regarded by many as America’s sole educa- 
tional salvation, but it is also true that it finds very 
powerful friends in certain men and women who are 
politicians, pure and simple, with all the schemes and 
methods which have made politics synonymous with ways 
that are dark and devious. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of educational freedom in America. 


Autocracy or Republic? 
HE refusal of President Harding to share with the 
Senate his instructions to Brigadier-General Russell, 
does not leave a good impression on the American people. 
Secret instructions may, no doubt, be useful, and, under 
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given circumstances, even necessary. But the record of 
the marines and of the doughty General is not so impec- 
cable as to justify the conclusion that all is well with 
Haiti and with ourselves, when the Americans begin to 
operate under secret instructions. ‘“ There are many indi- 
cations,” comments the New York Globe, asking why so 
much secrecy is thought necessary, “that the original 
landing of the marines, the seizure of the Government of 
the island, and the various legal and illegal acts by which 
we have maintained our hold, were the work of a clique 
in the Navy and State Departments, supported by outside 
influences whose actual nature and purposes have never 
been divulged.” And very properly does the Globe note 
the fact that we forced a treaty upon the Haitians which 
was “ ratified by the votes of Senators who knew little 
or nothing of what was going on.” 

It is to be hoped that this journal is in error in its 
prediction that “ the policy of force is to be continued ” in 
that unhappy island. But it must be said that the circum- 
stances which go with the appointment of General Russell 
do not promise well for the preservation of republican 
ideals either in this country or in Haiti. The very message 
in which President Harding refused to communicate the 
secret instructions, was itself another just cause of offense 
to the Senate, inasmuch as it brought the news that the 
General had been appointed “ high commissioner with the 
rank of ambassador extraordinary to Haiti.” As the 
President has no more power than any bootblack at the 
corner to appoint an ambassador, except under the condi- 
tions specifically stated in the Constitution, Senator King, 
one of the very few men at Washington who either know 
or care to know anything of the restrictions created by 
the supreme law of the land, is to be commended for the 
resolution which he introduced after the President’s letter 
to the Senate. After rehearsing the appointment of Gen- 
eral Russell, the resolution asks 
That the Committee on the Judiciary is hereby requested to 
investigate the question as to the power of the President under 
the Constitution to appoint an ambassador extraordinary to Haiti, 
without the advice and consent of the Senate in that behalf, and 
report their findings and opinion to the Senate. 

As far as the present Senate is concerned, this resolu- 
tion is so much waste paper, but is it too much to hope 
that it will be neglected by the country at large? At 
present, there is much “ back to the Constitution” talk, 
and leagues have been formed to lecture on the Constitu- 
tion, and to make courses on the Constitution obligatory in 
the schools. All this is good, as far as it goes. But much 
better would be a stern rebuke to any public official, 
whether he be constable or President, selectman or Sen- 
ator, who dares violate the letter or the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

It is obvious that the more exalted the official, the more 
dangerous the violation. If Presidents, Courts and Con- 
gresses may do what they please, that power should be 
written into the Constitution. But under the Government 
formed by our forefathers, a written Constitution was swp- 
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posed to operate as a check upon that tendency in all 
officials to enlarge their spheres, by limiting them to cer- 
tain powers, and forbidding them the exercise of all 
others. After all, the final distinction between a repre- 
sentative government and an absolute autocracy is that 
the autocrat may do what he conceives himself strong 


Liter 


POETRY IN GAELIC NAMES 


| eager ning and poetry are so intimately associated with 
the Gaelic that we are not surprised to find these qualities in 
the people’s proverbs, the forget-me-nots of language. This is 
more or less common to all tongues. In the Gael, however, the 
sense of beauty, the tendency to invest all thought with imagina- 
tive coloring, is so pronounced, so much a part of the national 
mind, that very frequently the very names given to out-of-door 
creatures, to ordinary fireside objects and to places and the epithets 
applied to heroes are in themselves miniature poems. 

There is an interesting chapter of history behind such con- 
densed elemental poetry. To the average English reader, for 
instance, unless he be at the same time a student of Greek, there 
is no association between the creature and the word in such names 
as hippopotamus and rhinoceros. They are merely terms with little 
or no power of suggestion; they have lost in the process of im- 
portation the descriptive qualities which they had for those who 
first coined them. Unfortunately the English language has suf- 
fered from so much foreign grafting, that the imaginative con- 
notations in many of its words awaken no response. Some words, 
like butterfly and foxglove, still tell their poetic birth; but it is 
only the philologist that can pierce through the alien shell to the 
native heart of beauty in the great bulk of the English vocabulary. 
It is not so with the language of Ireland. As the military power 
of Rome never politically dominated Ireland, so her social tradi- 
tions never supplanted ancient Irish laws and systems; neither did 
the Roman language absorb or transform her native speech. 
Gaelic never had to submit to the changes and transformations that 
made and marred our modern English; it retained a rich vocabu- 
lary fancifully compounded’of primitive roots. 

Thus the butterfly is named from the root signifying, feast, 
merry, festive, and is called the “little merry maker;” the fox- 
glove is the “ banshee’s thimble.” These names are suggested by 
imaginative comparisons that keep fresh the novelty and interest 
of discovering fancied resemblances. Similarly the names of flow- 
ers spring from the heart of imagination. Eyebright, from its 
lustrous blossoms, is called the “chieftain’s flower; ” and a rank, 
stout growth of fennel is the “hero’s plant.” The hollyhock, 
one of the largest of garden flowers, is the “whale flower;” the 
poppy is the “red old woman;” meadowsweet is “silver rush; ” 
vines are “castle flowers, pillar flowers.” 

The ancient Druids celebrated one of their most important festi- 
vals in May with fires to their god, Bael; hence Baeltaine, and 
from this name, the marsh marigold is called the “ yellow 
Baeltaine flower.” So, too, we find “Columcille’s flower,” and 
many flowers named for Our Lady. The English crow garlic is 
“Mary’s garlic,” the marigold is “ Mary’s flower,” rosemary is 
“Mary’s rose,” brooklime is “Mary’s watercress,” and most 
beautiful, perhaps, of all is “ Mary’s hair” for the buttercup. 

The names of animals are frequently compounded by choosing 
the name of one animal as the type and adding to this the most 
prominent characteristic of others compared with the type. 
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enough to do, and the representative, whatever his title, 
may do only what the people, in writing, permit him to do. 
In view of the history of the last ten years, it may be well 
to examine whether this government of ours is the Gov- 
ernment begun in 1789, or a kind of Napoleonic-Bis- 
marckian autocracy. 


ature 


Thus fiad, deer, is from the root signifying wildness, shyness, 
madness. Hence, the hare is the “short deer,” and the wild goose 
the “deer goose.” Madad, the root signifying dog, is used in 
such compounds as the “ wild dog” for the wolf, the “little red 
dog” for the fox, the “rock dog” for a fish, the “ water dog” 
for the beaver, the “tree dog” for the marten. Creatures of 
the sea are compared with those on land: the seal is the “sea 
calf,” the cormorant the “ ocean raven,” the curlew the “ moaning 
stork,” the rock cod is the “red clown,” and another fish is the 
“black clown.” ; 


Birds are sometimes designated from a trait of some other 
creature, or from a resemblance in color. This accounts for the 
name given the snipe “the frosty goateen,” or, in Clare, the 
“ froth-of-boiled-milk goat,” the reason for the name being 
similarity in color to the goat, whereas the clearer white and the 
soft texture of the plumage suggest the appearance of frost or 
froth. The sand martin is called the “sand fork,” and the 
swallow the “ wind fork.” 


Almost invariably insects are named for real or imaginary re- 
semblances to other creatures. The caterpillar, for instance, is 
the “leaf reptile” and the “ ghost of the nettle; the water spider 
is the “black dancer,” the gnat and the wasp are the “ deceitful 
fly.” A little buzzing insect, mouselike in color and flying about 
in the dusk, is called the “dusk mouse;” the bat, from its 
awkwardness, is the “ leather lout.” 


The extent of nature’s influence on the sensitive spirit of the 
Gael is seen in the great number of compounds derived from the 
sun. An eclipse becomes the “sun drowning,” twilight the 
“sun yellow,” the zodiac the “sun belt;” a sun dial is called a 
“sun sentinel,” and the illustrious scion of a noble family a “ sun- 
prince.” The wind, the symbol of speed, enters in the composi- 
tion of words signifying rapidity of movement, thus the blood 
hound is “dog of the wind.” 

Many delightful instances of the personification of both ani- 
mate and inanimate objects show how readily the Gaelic imagina- 
tion clothes ideas in figurative speech. The stork is “lazy Sheila,” 
and in a trap used for snaring birds the prop which falls and 
secures the victim is called a “lying Thomas,” by a singularly 
beautiful persor:ification, echo is the “son of the cliff.” A copy 
of a book is a “son” of the original, and a student is a “san of 
learning.” 

The names of familiar fireside objects, from their primitive as- 
sociations, often acquire a striking force when used with figurative 
meaning. A gad is a twig or withe twisted for a binder; clad is 
the chimney beam, as immovable as the house itself, the symbol 
of rest by the hearth. Hence, a cladaire is first a sluggard, then 
a scoundrel, and cladaire gaid is a rogue fit for the gallows, as 
formerly gads were used in hanging victims. Icicles are called 
“frost candles,” a tall, lean person is a “ distaff,” an eaves- 
dropper a “corner listener,” and a lounger one who favors the 
fire. An excuse is a “half story.” 
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In Gaelic poetry the epithets applied to heroes usually preserve 
their virtues or chief characteristics. Thus an old poem speaks 
of the champion as a “ mast.” Fionula, the name of a legendary 
heroine, theans “white shouldered,” the adjective signifying 
white necked may be used in the sense of lady, and an old form 
»f the adjective meaning childlike is employed as a term of ad- 
dress or endearment to a maiden. 

But it is not only in the ancient poetry that one sees the innate 
tendency of the Gael to express his thoughts in the language of 
beauty. When new words are needed for modern science and 
inventions, the technical term is incorporated into the written 
speech, but among the people we find such expressions as “tree 
of light” for chandelier, “floating tree” for canoe, “wheel of 
witchery ” for bicycle. 

Place names are rich in the poetry of folk lore, or suggestive 
of natural beauty. Athlone is the “ford of the blackbirds,” 
Anniscaul is the “river of shadows.” The key note of Irish folk 
lore is the world shee, and enters into many lovely words. Ban- 
shee is a fairy woman, a whirlwind is a fairy wind, a collection of 
songs is fairy music and a “ fairy fort, may be seen on almost 
any green hill in Erin. Such being the beauty of Ireland’s native 
language, is it any wonder that the revival of the Irish national 
spirit should have gone back instinctively to the old Gaelic tongue 
finding in it the index to much that is beautiful in the people’s 
spirit? Is it any wonder that a people so finely attuned to natural 
beauty should be so receptive and so tenacious of supernatural 
beauty? Ireland’s literary renaissance is rich in promise, it should 
be rich is achievement 

Harriet Mutry O'MALLEY. 


YONDER 


Yonder in the grey calm 

I'd see your green and gold 
Rather, Galway, rather 

Than the mist I now behold; 
And off beneath a cloud-shade 

’Tis you I’d hear on high 
Rather, skylark, rather 

Than in yonder dream o’ sky 


Peering through a rain-veil 

I'd see your hills at noon 
Rather, Cavan, rather ' 

Than the knolls on yonder moon; 
And out beneath the morn’s blue 

I'd hear the winds come on 
Rather, breezes, rather 

Than in yonder dream o’ dawn. 


Sailing off to Cork’s Cove 
I'd see home-lights afar 
Rather, Kerry, rather 
Than yon shoreless beacon-star ; 
And Oh, to greet your glad tears 
In Erinn o’er the foam 
Rather, cailin, rather 
That in dreams 0’ winning home ! 
Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 


A Constitution for the Socialistic Commonwealth of Great Britain. 
By Srpney and Beatrice Wess. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co. $4.25. 

Few Socialist writers, if any, have produced so voluminous an 
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output of literature as Sidney and Beatrice Webb. The present 
volume may be looked upon, in a manner, as an epitome of their 
social views. The book owed it origin to a request from a secre- 
tary of the International Socialist Bureau for tentative drafts of 
a Socialist constitution that might be adopted by any nation desir- 
ing to organize its life upon Socialist principles. In consequence 
the present detailed proposals were drawn up for submission to 
the Fabian Society. But while the authors state that any Socialist 
constitution must be based upon man as producer, consumer and 
citizen, they maintain that each State must evolve its own Socialist 
constitution out of its traditional past. Hence their own work 
aims merely to indicate the constitutional changes necessary to 
make of Great Britain a Socialist commonwealth. In reading the 
first sections of the book one wonders why the changes there 
suggested should be designated as specifically Socialistic, although 
some passing hints are given that might make us alert. Soon 
however all doubts are dispelled by the socialization proposed be- 
fore we come to the end of the volume. 


It may well strike the reader as somewhat incongruous that a 
king should be retained as the nominal head of a Socialist State. 
Yet such is the proposal of the authors, who hold that a monarch 
of the British type would well serve as the necessary titular and 
ceremonial headship of a Socialist Great Britain. The House of 
Lords, however, would cease to exist, being regarded as a useless 
and archaic adjunct. The House of Commons would be divided 
into a Political and Social Parliament, the former deal- 
ing with criminal law, and political dominion, the latter with 
economic and social administration. Election to both Parliaments 
would be participated in by all citizens. Vocational representa- 
tion, however, in the National Parliament, so strongly insisted 
upon by the Gild Socialists, is wholly rejected by the Webbs. 
They behold in it merely an occasion for what in American par- 
lance is known as “ log-rolling.” Instead of this each vocation 
would work through its trade-union committee in combination 
with councils of directly elected local ward-representatives. The 
Social Parliament would undertake the general direction through 
its own standing committees, employing the most expert service. 


So far there is little inkling of the profoundly Socialistic nature 
of the new commonwealth. This now apears with the elimination 
of privately owned industries, although even here exception is 
made for enterprises in which individual citizens own the instru- 
ments of production. Yet we can see at once the strong Socialistic 
opposition to cooperative production, while full freedom is assured 
to consumers’ cooperatives. All enterprises conducted for profit 
would come to an end, although it is admitted that these could 
only gradually be taken over. The owners would be compensated 
at the market value, but heavy taxes would forthwith be levied 
upon them to pay for the industries, so that virtually they would 
furnish the State with the money that is to compensate them for 
their own properties. As expressed in the book, the owners 
would extinguish one another’s property. Taxes and death dues, 
rising quickly to a hundred per cent would permanently keep all 
private possessions from exceeding £5,000 or at the utmost £10,- 
000. 


Men would still work for wages, not merely in government and 
municipal industries, but also in no-profit consumers’ cooperative 
factories. Even interest might be drawn from savings deposited 
in government banks. Newspapers would in general be published 
by the public press, yet private papers might be subscribed to on 
a cooperative plan. These suggestions may be more liberal than 
the old Marxian Socialism, but they lead to the same destruction 
of personal freedom. With the ownership of productive property 
overwhelmingly in the hands of the State the latter could prac- 
tise any tyranny against persons, institutions and religion. Nor 
does the church admit these principles of arbitrary sociali- 
zation. j. Bt. 
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Russia in the Far East. By Leo Pasvorsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions. By the Hon. STEPHEN 
Panaretorr. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


China’s Place in the Sun. By Stranitey HicH. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

The author of the first of these three instructive books stands 
for a new democratic Russia to be, as far removed from the 
present Soviet rule as from the former imperialism of the Czarist 
régime. Attention is centered exclusively upon Russia’s interests 
and activities in the Far East, as the Far Eastern question is now 
more prominently before the public mind because of the dis- 
cussions of the Washington Conference. When these chapters 
were written, the Siberian question had not yet come up 
for debate, and it was not yet known that the dele- 
gates to the Conference would have to express them- 
selves satisfied with a promise from Japan to evacuate Siberia 
only when this could be done without danger to the lives and in- 
terests of her nationals. The book gives a well-documented out- 
line of the policy of old Russia after the war with Japan, and 
of the means adopted by the present communistic government to 
bring about the establishment of the two new Soviet states of 
Mongolia and the Far Eastern Republic. The aim of the Soviet 
leaders is stated to be to embroil Japan and the United States in 
war, and to profit by their subsequent weakness to start a social 
revolution in both countries. 

“ Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions ” is made up of a series of 
lectures given by the Bulgarian Minister to the United States before 
the Institute of Politics of Williams College. An historical sketch 
is given of the Balkan Slavs from the time of their settlement in 
the Peninsula, which is followed by an account of their religious 
and literary development and political vicissitudes. The reforms 
attempted in European Turkey, successfully only to a certain de- 
gree, and the interests of the European Powers in Turkey and 
the Balkan question are then outlined. The concluding lecture 
gives a persuasive presentation of the Bulgarian view of the re- 
sponsibility for the second Balkan war. The book is well indexed, 
and will serve as a handy book of reference for the history of 
the Balkan States. 

That China is destined to have a weighty influence in world 
councils in thé near future, is the main thesis of the author of the 
very well-written “China’s Place in the Sun.” He has traveled 
extensively in the great new republic of the East since the Peace 
Conference, and has observed closely the conditions of the country 
and its recent developments. He is an admirer of the Chinese 
people and believes in their great latent natural abilities. The 
industrial and intellectual renaissance of China are described, and 
it is shown how the period of her isolation from the rest of the 
world has come to an end, and how indeed, in no nation, in the 
present day of scientific progress, are either intellectual or ma- 
terial isolation possible. What has served most effectually to 
arouse China from her age-old self-sufficiency and the lethargy 
into which the nation had sunk after her former glorious past, has 
been the imperialistic policy of Japan, which has brought about 
the very result it sought to prevent, an awakening of national con- 
sciousness, at least among the younger generation, and a deep- 
rooted hatred of and opposition to all things Japanese. For the 
United States, on the other hand, there is the greatest admiration, 
and a belief in our disinterestedness and altruism. When our 
country alone of all the nations concerned, unconditionally re- 
mitted our share of the Boxer indemnity in 1908, the Chinese 
Government responded at once by a promise to send a hundred 
students to America every year for a period of four years, and 
to maintain a definite number in the United States during the en- 
tire indemnity period of about forty years. A large proportion 
of the most responsible positions in educational institutions, in 
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commercial houses and government offices is now held by these 
American-trained students, who are enthusiastic in their praise 
of the principles and methods of the great Republic of the West. 
The author’s hope is that his book will help to extend this friendly 
spirit, and rouse Americans to a realization of the great help we 
can give in the evolution of China, and of our own commercial op- 
portunities there. As he writes, quoting from another author: 
“ Among the 400,000,000 inhabitants of China even the slightest 
modification in the prevailing mode of life is capable of creating 
an enormous market for specific classes of imported goods, and, 
with the entire social structure in a state of flux and progress, 
trade possibilities may be characterized as limitless.” 


H. J. P. 





Art and Religion. By Von Ocpen Voctr. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $5.00. 

Some Catholic readers will doubtiess be surprised to learn that 
among Congregationalists, Baptists, and other religious denomi- 
nations, “The revival of interest in the older Churches has 
called forth a steady stream of chalices, crosses, pyxes, vest- 
ments, reredos, pulpits, altars, windows, altar-books, Bibles, and 
other subjects, each of them designed for a definite and fitting 
place in finished technique of worship.” Although the author, 
a Congregational minister, repudiates any suggestion that such 
imitation of Catholic liturgy and symbolism is a step backward 
toward Medieval faith, nevertheless his book recognizes frank- 
ly the wisdom of the Church, which Catholics know to be the 
wisdom of the Holy Spirit in thus teaching men invisible truths 
by visible means. 

He pertinently remarks that it is commonly admitted that 
in the average Protestant worship, the chief dependance is on 
the sermon, and that the sermon is becoming more and more 
inadequate to the task. “As the level of education in the com- 
munity rises,” he says, “and especially the level of cultivation 
in the arts and letters, this is the more true. Why depend 
upon the art of rhetoric alone, when other arts also afford rich 
resources of inspiration?” And he assures the anxious Puritan 
by telling him that “there is no great danger of mistaking 
symbols for realities now. No one regards Dante’s great symbolic 
portrayals as facts. Long ago the great Protestant painter, 
Albert Diirer, said: ‘A Christian would no more be led to super- 
stition by a picture or an effigy than an honest man to commit 
murder because he carries a weapon by his side.’” 

So not only wrought candlesticks, Gothic arches, and chancels, 
and religious statues are pressed into the service of the Free. 
Gospel, but even the structure of the Mass is to be imitated in 
conducting a timely Congregational service. And it needs a 
zood deal of ingenuity to accommodate a whole set of ab- 
stract religious yearnings, supposedly acceptable to that evasive 
individual, the “ Modern Man,” to symbols and acts which are 
made to be directed primarily to the Person of the Saviour, liv- 
ing and present in the Holy Eucharist. 

Dr. Vogt’s observations on fitness in Church architecture show 
considerable discrimination. The chapters on “Style” and 
“Structural Tone” should be read and pondered over by pros- 
pective church builders, as well as his common-sense suggestions, 
on page 212, regarding the use of plain material in church con- 
struction. The photographs with which this handsome volume 
is enriched show some striking examples of the best type of 
American church architecture. 

J. LaF. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


What is Read.—The March Bookman says that “ Maria Chap- 
delaine” is the “sort of book that restores our faith in mod- 
ern literature.” There is another harbinger of hope in the fact 
that the Bookman’s monthly survey of what is most popular 
in fiction shows that Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes” leads 
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all the rest for the whole United States. The other “ besf sell- 
ers” are (2) “Helen of the Old House,” Harold Bell Wright; 
(3) “ Her Father’s Daughter,” Gene Stratton Porter; (4) “ Main 
Street,’ Lewis; (5) “The Pride of Palomar,” Peter B. Kyne; 
(6) “The Brimming Cup,” Dorothy Canfield. Probabilities 
point to the conclusion that the next report may not be quite so 
satisfactory because of the advent of samples of the “new 
school” output, the undesirability of which, in several instances, 
America, has noted. In the same condemnatory vein Gertrude 
Atherton remarks that “the original American in mass may 
have been uncouth and unlettered, but he was never common.” 
The work of the new-school fiction writers, most of whom are 
“native and to the manner born,” she goes on to say, is but the 
reflection of the smug, dull, vulgar atmosphere and habits of the 
present day small town. 

The appetite for gossip and scandal-mongering records con- 
tinues, as is indicated by the relative popularity of the six “ most 
called for:” (1) “Queen Victoria,” Strachey; (2) “ Mirrors of 
Washington ;” (3) “ The Outline of History,” Wells; (4) “ Mir- 
rors of Downing Street” ; (5) “ The Americanization of Edward 
Bok” ; (6) “ The Glass of Fashion.’ 





New Novels.—* The Beautiful and the Damned” (Scribners), 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald, is a clever but depressing novel. It is 
better and worse than his former work. There is in it a more 
steadfast resoluteness in refusing to be diverted from the theme 
he wishes to illustrate, but there is a surprising lack of beauty 
in his most recent story. Throughout it is stark realism, depict- 
ing the emptiness, the futility, the sordidness that characterize the 
lives of two young married people who are playing at life, with- 
out ideals, without principles, and naturally without success. 
The boy is a confirmed idler, the girl has nothing but beauty, 
neither has much money, both have expensive tastes. The book 
is a chronicle of their amateurish efforts to ‘ead the gay life, 
their dissipations, their drinking bouts. Altogether it is a re- 
pulsive picture, quite apart from its little indecencies. There 
is not a single character in it who is worth meeting. Neverthe- 
less there is in the treatment of the subject, such as it is, clear 
evidence of power, a marked facility and felicity of expression, 
and a talent that deserves a better subject. 

Anthony Pryde’s “An Ordeal of Honor” (McBride, $2.00), 
is a good novel in the old style, somewhat melodramatic in theme 
but not so in manner. There are in it a group of lovable Eng- 
lish people of the educated type, who are loyal, some of them 
in curious British ways, to the unfortunate victim of a miscar- 
riage of justice. The story is interesting throughout, the plot 
cleverly conceived, and the young girl is particularly well drawn. 

“The Other Magic” (Knopf, $2.50), by E. L. Grant, is a tale 
of the South Sea Islands, in which there is a twofold contrast 
between the “ magic” of Christianity and the magic of paganism, 
between the morality of the atheist who has lapsed into the ways 
of savages and the morality of an ardent missionary and a high- 
minded woman. The fascination and the menace of tropical 
beauty is on every page, but there is a great deal of atheistic 
preaching in the book, and an atmosphere of uncleanness. 

The educational world, sick of the sham of eclecticism is turn 
ing back to the solid old classics. It must be a reflex of this, 
therefore, that enabled Caroline Wells to find in one of Martial’s 
“Epigrams” (Vol. XVIII, Liber IV, original text quoted), 
the solution of the supposed crime that baffles the keen detective 
in her story, “The Mystery Girl” (Lippincott, $2.00), John 
Waring, head of a university in a staid New England town, is 
found done to death in his study. The mystery of his taking- 
off seems to implicate the heroine. How Martial’s epigram rescues 
her from her plight and gives the happy ending of the story, 
affords Miss Wells a chance to display once more, in a novel and 
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ingenious fashion, the versatilities of her favorite “ great Amer- 
ican detective” Fleming and his enterprising assistant Fibsy. 

“Purple Springs” (Houghton, $1.90), a novel by Nellie L. 
McClung, is the story of the way that Pearl Watson, a fearless 
Canadian girl, led the woman-suffrage-party to victory and mar- 
ried the doctor besides. 





The Catholic Mind. —The Catholic Mid of March 8 contains 
three papers of unusual interest and timeliness. The “ Perennial 
Problem” from the pen of the Rev. John L. Belford, D.D., 
discusses the vital question of the duties of father and mother in 
the education of the child. The ill-educated child, Father Bel- 
ford holds, has too often the indifferent father and the indulgent 
mother to blame. “Education for Citizenship,” a sermon de- 
livered by Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S.J., in St. Aloysius Church, 
Washington, D. C., at the centennial celebration of Gonzaga 
College, clearly proves that it is primarily upon the parents and 
not upon the State that the right and the duty of educating the 
child devolve. Father Tierney pays a well deserved tribute to the 
work accomplished by Gonzaga College in the cause of Catholic 
education. In the “Church’s Missionary Spirit,” a sermon de- 
livered at the opening of the Students’ Catholic Mission Crusade, 
Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, paints in glowing imagery 
the triumphs of the Catholic missionaries of the past, and sum- 
mons young America to tread in their footsteps. 





From Thales to Plato—A happy omen may be seen in “ The 
Aesthetic Motif from Thales to Plato,” by Sister Mary Basiline, 
B.V.M. (New York: Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss). This dis- 
sertation which was submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of the University of Colorado in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, proves the 
growing interest of our Catholic Sisterhoods in intellectual pur- 
suits. It also shows that they can engage in such pursuits success- 
fully. The aesthetic theories of the Greeks afford endless scope 
for study and controversy. Sister Basiline shows that she is not 
unacquainted with their nature and import. From the pages of her 
booklet we can discover the motif of which she speaks, that of 
harmony, balance, proportion of which God is the exemplar 
and which must energize both in the individual and the State. 
The Sisters in religion of the authoress must quickly imitate her 
initiative and publish their masterpieces. 





Oxford English Dictionary.—The two recently issued fascicles 
of Volume X of “ The Oxford English Dictionary” (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford), contain the initial letter U and 5,301 words, 
the last of which is “unforeseeable,” and the initial letter W 
and 983 words, the last of which is “wash.” They constitute 
the first part and second half of Volume X. The former is 
by W. A. Craigie, M. A., LL. D., and the latter by Henry 
Bradley, M. A., LL. D. Articles on the letters, always inter- 
esting, are particularly so in the instances before us, and a 
perusal of them will shed not a little light on some of the most 
perplexing, not to say exasperating, mysteries of English spell- 
ing. Excursions into these learned tomes will always repay the 
time of the most casual reader and in many instances cannot 
but prove distinctly entertaining. The philological history of 
the precarious “umbrella,” for instance, is almost romantic. 
The prefix “un”—comes in for a lion’s share of the first part 
and the hybrids for which it is responsible are numerous enough 
to drive a purist to despair. We have all.seen “uncial” in 
the footnotes to our classics; a better acquaintance with its 
origin and meaning will be worth while. It may be news to 
some of us to know that “wallop” has quite a respectable 
ancestry. It is consoling to find reputable authority, ancient or 
modern, for almost any of the uses to which much labored 
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“want” is sometimes put by careless speakers. The learned 
and thorough character of this monumental work is well sus- 
tained by the two sections before us. 





For Seminarians and Priests.—The Rev. Michael Hickey, D. D., 
Vice-President of Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, Dublin, has 
written a good book called “The Clerical Student” (The Kenny 
Press, Abbey St., Dublin), made up of ten spiritual conferences 
he gave the seminarians. Reminded by the five letters in the 
word psalm that a priest should be a pater, sacerdos, angelus, 
legatus and minister to his flock, the author begins with an ef- 
fective discourse on the virtues implied in those names. Then 
come conferences on zeal, detachment, faith, prayer, application 
and fidelity to rule, and there are devotional paraphrases of certain 
hymns, psalms and passages from Holy Writ. The author draws 
forcible lessons from his use of Scripture texts and quotes Dante 
and the Fathers very appositely. Priests and seminarians will 
find the book helpful. 

Fathers Callan and McHugh have completed the fourth and 
concluding volume of the series, “A- Parochial Course of 
Doctrinal Instructions” (Wagner), which has on three former 
occasions been favorably reviewed in these pages. The present 
volume covers the entire Pentecost cycle, and in plan and 
treatment is similar to the preceding volumes. To avoid the 
monotony of consecutive treatment, the order of subjects is 
varied, but the authors have kept steadily in view their 
purpose of covering the entire doctrinal field. The whole series, 
for its sound exposition, its comprehensiveness, its practical char- 
acter and its copious references, will be a valuable addition to 
the priest’s library and will very considerably’ assist him in in- 
structing his parish both on the doctrines and practises of the 
Faith. 
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EDUCATION 
A New Educational Movement 

HENEVER a genuine need is observed that can be prac- 

ticably supplied it appears to be an inevitable conclusion 
that the Knights of Columbus will meet it. With their educational, 
hospitalization and historical programs launched and effectively 
operating, there yet remained funds of energy for application to 
other work. The projected plan of establishing a nation-wide 
chain of evening schools, offering free courses to former service 
men and courses at cost to civilians, filled experienced educators 
with amazement. Nothing of the sort had ever been attempted, 
much less accomplished. Yet the Knights of Columbus approach- 
ed the task, and three years have shown that the task has been 
done well. Some 250,000 veterans, not to mention civilians, have 
profited by the system, and that in terms of bread and butter. 
But there were yet tens of thousands to be reached, and who 
could not be reached by schools located in the larger cities. Yet 
these tens of thousands had quite as valid a claim to recognition 
in the benefits of the K. of C. reconstruction program as their 
more fortunate comrades of the cities. The question was how to 
give them useful aid as distinguished from cliche encouragement 
and uplift that costs little and achieves less. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

N February, 1921, the Knights, pursuing their usual course in 

dealing with any problem that comes before them, appointed 
experts to study the situation. These experts, after months of 
application, decided that the Knights of Columbus could hope for 
success in the establishment and operation of a correspondence 
school. The various systems of tuition by mail were exhaustively 
anaylzed, and it was found that there was no mystery at all in 
accounting for the success of these schools once their economic 
circumstances were determined. 

Difficulty came, after the decision was made to institute the 
correspondence course, in formulating the curriculum. Obviously, 
courses in three or four commonplace subjects would not con- 
stitute an attractive program. It is always to be presumed that 
good things obtainable without charge will meet with sufficient 
demand. None the less, it has been the successful achievement 
of the Knights of Columbus not only to provide good things with- 
out charge but to make those things, whether creature comforts, 
employment service, college scholarships or technical courses, as 
good as anything available for money. 

The public announcement of the launching of the correspondence 
school was postponed until a curriculum was decided upon that 
would go far to meet other mail systems which were attracting 
money from tlte pockets of the former service men. Finally, 
thirty subjects were selected, ranging from accounting to plain 
drawing and gasoline automobiles, with such useful subjects as 
French, Italian, Latin, architectural drawing and civil service in 
between. The papers in these courses were prepared by recog- 
nized authorities, experienced in the arrangement of corre- 
spondence courses, which call for a peculiar gradation of tuition 
with everything, as the phrase has it, from primer to finish. 


In1T1AL Success 

sr OF COLUMBUS immediately invited war veterans 
in all parts of the country not enjoying facile contact with 
K. of C. evening schools, to enrol in their correspondence school, 
centered in the new Knights of Columbus headquarters at New 
Haven, Conn. The response was gratifying. To date approxi- 
mately 10,000 former service men have been enrolled, and it is 
interesting to note that a very substantial portion of the names 

enrolled are not distinctively “Catholic names.” 
The primary success of this new venture simply reiterates the 
proof provided by the Knights of Columbus from the beginning 
of their operations as a quasi-public service agency, that Catholics 
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are well equipped and able to do everything in the way of public 
welfare endeavor that non-Catholics do, and to do it better. 
Where have the ex-service men of America been able to obtain 
educational advantages absolutely free of charge from any ‘or- 
ganization, except the Knights of Columbus? 

Whether it is for two, three, four or five years, the ex-service 
men’s problem will, in the long run, be settled. Then will the 
Knights of Columbus retreat to their position as a simple fra- 
ternity, with the exceedingly limited field of Catholic fraternal 
endeavor? It would be a calamity not only for the Knights, 
not only for American Catholicism, but for the commonwealth 
that is the United States, if this restriction of talent, energy and 
remarkable ability were artificially imposed, either from the in- 
side or from the outside. 


FururE EpucaTioNaAL Work 

O the disinterested observer, as well as to all privileged to 

participate intimately in the national and international opera- 
tions of the Knights of Columbus, this establishment and suc- 
cessful working of the only free correspondence school system 
in the United States is exemplary. It demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion the elasticity of the organization, its immediate responsiveness 
to the demands made upon it, and the breadth of the vision of 
the men who guide it in its labors. 

The possibilities of a national correspondence school operated 
under Catholic auspices, are enormous. It is quite within the 
domain of probability that the Knights of Columbus should estab- 
lish a mobile encyclopedia, a central depositary for questions from 
all kinds and conditions of men regarding all manner of subjects 
that can be quickly answered by reference to specialists. Their 
correspondence school, now bravely essaying the provision of 
the means of livelihood to thousands of men who have done their 
duty to their country, and now seek to do their duty to them- 
selves, is the nucleus for such a system. 

If the Knights had not undertaken this, who would have under- 
taken it? Echo does not answer, because their is nothing to 
create an echo. The Bishops of the Church in the early days of 
‘the Republic yearned for so energetic and so ambitious an or- 
ganization as the Knights of Columbus, under its present ad- 
ministration, has proved itself to be. They yearned in vain. It 
remained for a great national catastrophe to bring it forth. But 
the needs of the nation in this catastrophe were served and well 
served. It is the manifestation of the sincere ambition and unfail- 
ing industry and ability of the Knights of Columbus that with 
the emergency past they are yet able to devise new ways of serv- 
ing well their fellow-citizens. 

Joun B. KENNEDY. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A Declaration of Rights 

N the coming month of April, the third international congress 

for the teaching of domestic science is to meet in Paris. The 
Government of the United States is to be officially invited. The 
spirit and tendencies of the congress, according to its secretary, 
Y. de Robien, are of a genuinely Catholic nature. Its purpose is 
to prepare the young girls of France for their future tasks and 
obligations by the spread of a deeper knowledge of the principles 
of domestic science, “ enseignement ménager,” and to work more 
efficiently and along better lines for the economic and moral im- 
provement of the family. Among tise names of the honorary 
committee of the congress are to be found those of Madame 
Millerand, ‘wife of the French President; of M. Isaac, the great 
Catholic “industriel” of Lyons, and Deputy from the depart- 
ment of the Rhéne; of Madame la Générale de Castelnau; of the 
well known Catholic writer, Henri Joly, member of the Academy 
of Political and Moral Sciences. The congress will open April 
18, and close April 21. It is to be followed by another of a 























similar nature, but wider in its scope, the “ Congrés Frangais 
D’Education Familiale.’ The president of this body is General 
de Castelnau, one of the great figures of the war, whose Catholic 
ideals are well known. Some time ago, it fell to the lot of this 
gallant Catholic soldier, three of whose children gave their lives 
for their country in the war, and who understands the duties, 
needs and perils of the family in France, to give expession to 
the lessons he wishes to inculcate, when in the Lille “ Congrés 
des Associations Familiales de la France,’ he read, what may 
be termed the Family’s Declaration of Rights. 


Tue RicHr to MuLtipLy AND EDUCATE 

HE family, said that splendid document, is founded on the 

sanctity of the marriage bond, raised in the New Law to the 
dignity of a Sacrament. Over it parental authority exercises its 
benignant sway and control. Its purpose is to transmit, t 
foster, to develop and perpetuate human life. In its bosom are 
formed the athletes who are to hand from runner to runner the 
torch of life... cursores vitai lampada tradunt. These be- 
ing its nature and functions, the family has imprescriptible and 
inherent rights anterior and superior to all positive laws. 

It has first of all the right to multiply, to reproduce itsel! 
From the family must spring the citizens of the State, the fathers 
and mothers of future generations. In its bosom rise the coun- 
try’s defendérs, its soldiers and priests, its artisans and toilers, 
the builders of its civilization, the guardians of its liberties, the 
thinkers and the craftsmen who lead it on the march of progress 
Hence all that places an obstacle to the transmission of life, the 
agencies that teach how such transmission may be cheated or 
nullified, the mefi and the women who, by teaching and example. 
strike at the very roots of the family, the immoral propaganda 
set in action for that evil purpose, trample upon the rights of the 
family. Those rights are also assailed by the economic injustices 
found in the insufficient salaries of the toiler unable by_his toil 
to provide for the wants of wife and child, in the long hours of 
labor imposed upon him, in the tyranny which obliges him to let 
even women and children toil along with him, in tasks unsuited 
to their sex and their weakness. 

The family has the right to educate. It is primarily to the 
family that belongs the right to form the body, the intellect, the 
will, the soul of the child. The family therefore has the right 
to use every legitimate and honorable means to carry out that 
end. If in some cases, the family partially at least delegates that 
right to others, it must always insist that the delegates chosen 
never trespass on its own inborn rights nor usurp its functions. 
Hence the family cannot remain indifferent to the teaching of 
the school, for it has the right and the duty of watching over the 
programs followed and the training given. The family has para- 
mount rights of supervision and control in this all important 
matter, and can never remain indifferent to the influence exercised 
over the child. 

THe RIGHT TO PROTECTION 

HE family is the social cell. There lie the seed and the 

harvests of the future. On the family altars burn the sacred 
vestal fires. If once these flames are quenched or flicker only 
with intermittent light, society soon decays. Against the count- 
less dangers then, that threaten it, the family has the right to be 
protected. It has the right to demand that its very source be not 
dried up or poisoned. All who respect the family, and realize 
that its decay means the dissolution and the ruin of the State. 
demand then that it be protected against the evils of divorce, of 
birth-control. They demand that it be protected against the in- 
roads of a corrupt press, the influences of degrading plays and 
moving-pictures. The individual as well as the public authori 
ties are in conscience bound to see that all avenues be closed in 
the family, against the inroads of alcoholism, of the drug-habit, of 
disease. The family, morally sound, strong in mind and body, 
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is the best and safest rampart of the State. As soon as that 
rampart is attacked or menaced, every true patriot should help 
to man its walls and beat back the foe. 

The family therefore has a right to a decent home. It must 
not be allowed to live in squalor and poverty. in unsanitary con- 
ditions, in crowded rooms, a menace to health and common de- 
cency. It has a right to possess a little corner of God’s fair earth 
which it can call its own. Its aim should be to make itself in- 
dependent by the ownership of its own stronghold, its own 
sanctuary, its own fields, where it can develop in the peaceful 
ownership of a sacred patrimony, to be handed down from father 
to son. - 

Tue Ricut to SociraL JUSTICE 

HE family is the source of all national greatness. Nations 

reach the crest of their greatness when family life is healthy 
and strong. Rome became the prey of the nations of the North, 
because the virtues of conjugal fidelity and chastity, of parental 
authority and affection had been extinguished at its hearths. 
From the homes of senator and plebeian, the corruption had 
spread to the entire State. The social fabric was rotten at the 
core. The Roman colossus had still something of imposing 
splendor to the eye. Its feet were of clay. The barbarians 
easily overthrow the hollow idol. Because among them the prin- 
ciples of family life were in honor, they built over Rome’s ruins 
a nobler civilization. Source of national greatness, the family 
is also the source of economic’ prosperity. Hence the family, 
the family’s needs, the family’s privileged position in the com- 
munity, must be the inspirer and the coordinator of all social 
laws. Any law that infringes on the rights of the family to educate 
its children, its rights to pursue in peace its own little destiny in 
life, provided this does not interfere with the general welfare of 
the State, its rights to teach those children their religious duties, 
must be carefully analyzed, if need be, revised. When found in 
open conflict with the inherent rights of the family, it is an unjust 
law and must be abrogated. 

The family first. It claims that position in virtue of its very 
nature, of the vital issues which depend upon it, and of the noble 
ends for which God ordained it. General de Castelnau and the 
members of the Lille Congress in whose closing session the fore- 
going declarations were made, were well acquainted with the ter- 
rible inroads made in France by the deterioration of family life. 
In France as in every other part of the world where the enemies 
of religion as well of order are at work, the first blow is aimed 
at the family and the school. These crippled, they are on the 
road to success in their iniquitous undertaking. The family and 
the school must then be protected. When the State attempts 
to usurp their powers or clip their rights, those who have their 
country’s interests at heart must band together in their defense. 
In this respect the Catholics of France have their special needs. 
A crisis of a similar nature faces their brethren in the United 
States. The dangers from within and without which threaten 
family life here, must be carefully analyzed, and opposed with 
intelligent skill and unflagging zeal. 

Joun C. Reviite, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
How Father Wisinto Spent 
His Kronen 
UR readers may remember a brief Note and Comment con- 
taining a short appeal from Father Wisinto, Sharnstein, 
Austria, whose great ambition it was to gather by his own efforts 
a sum of 3,000,000 Kronen to offer as a Christmas present to the 
starving orphans and widows, and other helpless sufferers in 
Austria. The few lines brought in a return of about $830, be- 
sides such gifts as were sent direct to his address. The major 
part of the donations was forwarded to him in a check for $773, 
the rest being sent later as soon as we received it. It will 
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interest our readers to see the itemized account of his steward- 
ship. In place of the desired 3,000,000 Kronen, this sum of $773 
brought him exactly 5,745,000 Kronen. 

With songs of gladness and thanksgiving in his heart he 
hastened at once to deliver 2,000,000 Kronen to a Salzburg 
ecclesiastical organization for poor and needy children throughout 
that entire district. Another 1,000,000 Kronen went directly to 
the various orphanages of three different Austrian towns, where 
the gift from him had been awaited with eager anxiety. Needless 
to say that copious prayers were offered up everywhere for the 
American donors. An organization for the poor war orphans of 
Upper Austria received 500,000 Kronen. He then paid a month's 
coal bill for a hospital under the care of the Sisters of Mercy, 
nursing 400 patients. Coals in Austria well deserve to be called 
black diamonds, for the cost was 500,000 Kronen. Next, a pastor 
in Linz received 200,000 Kronen, intended for needy families with 
many children to support. Since during his own student days 
Father Wisinto had known from personal experience what hunger 
meant, he saw to it that 300,000 Kronen were set aside for poor 
students. He now computed that he could give 100,000 Kronen 
each to an asylum for the blind, to an institution for the deaf, 
and to a home for the aged. The deaf and epileptic at the 
Marienstift in Raab were also given 100,000 Kronen, the 160 
children in the Steyr orphanage of St. Ann 200,000, and the 
children’s protective institute of the Sisters of the Cross for Steyr 
and vicinity 300,000 Kronen. To the House of the Good Shepherd 
Sisters in Linz 200,000 Kronen were then dispensed. This left 
145,000 Kronen, which the good priest divided between an asylum 
for the blind in Melk and a boys’ home in Rattenberg. 

“So the rich uncle from America,” writes Father Wisinto, 
“had again become the poor father of the orphans. But his heart 
leaped up with joy and happiness.” Of other sums that were sent 
him many small gifts were directly made to needy homes, to 
widowed mothers with their children, to aged people in need of 
help, and such like cases. If any wish to engage his service anew 
we shall gladly forward their gifts. But let all sums mailed direct 
to Austria be sent in American dollars only and never in Kronen. 





Three African 
Popes 

HE editor of the Southwest Review, one of the various papers 

published for and by the colored race in the United States, 

is in full accord with the Washington Eagle that: ‘ The election 
of Pius XI is eminently satisfactory to the darker races of the 
world.” He further points with no little pride, in his leading 
editorial, to the following item in his columns, which is headed: 
“Three African Popes in Roman Catholic Church” : 

There were three African Popes. St. Victor I, who 
occupied the Chair of St. Peter from 192 to 203. He was the 
first among ecclesiastical authors to use Latin, all before him 
having written Greek. He was Victor in deed as well as 
name, having died for the Faith. St. Melchiades was Pope 
from 311 to 313, occupying the Chair for two years. St. 
Gelasius was Pope from 492 to 496. He declared what were 
the sacred books in the Old and New Testament and instituted 
the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
He was a model of purity, zeal and simplicity. 

Like the great light of the Church, St. Augustine, these 
illustrious Pontiffs were, to our best knowledge, certainly all 
Africans. “ Three times,” says the editor, “ Africans have occu- 
pied St. Peter’s Chair, the highest honor of the Roman Catholic 
Church, with the largest membership of any Church in the world.” 
In regard to Pope St. Gelasius I, it is not quite certain whether 
he was merely of African origin or African by birth. Both inter- 
pretations are given to the brief statement, natione Afer, in the 
“Liber Pontificialis”” In either case, however, he is clearly 
described as an African. During the pontificate of St. Melchiades, 
often written Miltiades (310 or 311 to January, 314), took place 
the Donatist controversy regarding the African episcopate, when 
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Caecilian was confirmed as Bishop of Carthage in the Synod held 
in the Lateran Palace, October 2, 313. 





The First Step Towards 
Reconciliation 

} EFERRING to the French-German memorial service for 
Benedict XV held in the Cathedral of Mainz, La Croix says: 
“ For the first time in many years French and German Catholics, 
remembering that they are brothers in Christ, mingled their voices 
and prayers. May this manifestation of filial piety towards the 
common father of the Faithful have many excellent results.” It 
is high time indeed that a new spirit of reconciliation should re- 
place the spirit of rancor and revenge which found its way even 
into the sanctuary of God, that armies of occupation be withdrawn 
wherever their pressure is no longer needed, and that conditions 
of peace be concluded which will make possible a reconstruction 
of Europe based upon justice and fraternal love. These alone 
can bring the best results. Mgr. Hugo, the German Bishop of 
Mainz, and Mgr. Remond, the French Bishop of Clisma and 
Chaplain General of the French armies of the Rhine, are to be 
congratulated in taking the first step towards such a reconciliation 

which alone can give new life to languishing Europe. 





Strikes and Time Losses 
in Coal Industry 

HAT strikes in the mining industry during the past twenty 

years are responsible for but one-tenth of the time lost, is 

the rather startling revelation made by the United States geo- 
logical survey. The other nine-tenths of the time lost are ac- 
counted for chiefly by no market, car shortage and mine dis- 
ability. Under the heading, “ Time Lost Through Strikes,” the 
survey reports: 

In the twenty-year period, 1900-1919, the operators report- 
ed a total loss of 124,747,199 man-days, through strikes, 
but the loss attributable to other causes was 1,053,576,000 
man-days, or eight and a half times as great as the strike 
loss. The statistics of strikes include time lost between the 
termination of one agreement and the signing of another. 

The record year in point of man-days lost on account of 
strikes was 1910, yet the 19,250,524 days sacrificed to strikes 
in that year were only 30 per cent of the total days lost, for 
the causes other than strikes were responsible for a loss of 
44,693,242 man-days. 

The contention that the miners’ demand for a six-hour day 
and a five-day week was not prompted by the desire to shorten 
the hours of work but to secure a more steady occupation is 
thus made strikingly intelligible. 





Some Protestant Mottoes 

and Catholic Facts 
HE Protestant denominations of San Antonio, Texas, have 
just celebrated the diamond jubilee of the foundation of 
Protestantism in that city. At the head of an extensive parade 
the open Bible was carried and members of all the Protestant 
Churches followed in line. Among the inscriptions on the banners 
two may be quoted as characteristic of the impressions these 
demonstrations were intended to create: “We are not divided; 
all one body we,” and the other read: “ Protestant Christianity 
stands for the Open Bible, the Christian Church, free public 
schools, direct access to God.” These latter statements formed 
the substance also of the paid advertising in the local papers. 
There, too, under the picture of a large statue of the “goddess 
of liberty” in a full-page advertisement was the legend: 
“Protestant Christianity is the champion of human liberty.” 
The impression conveyed, of course, is that the open Bible, the 
Christian Church, direct access to God and human liberty are to 
be sought in Protestantism, and are therefore unknown to the 
Catholic Church, which has preserved the Bible and Christianity 
for the world, has taught to every Catholic child the Our Father 
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by which it speaks directly to its Father who is in heaven, as it 
directly welcomes Christ into its breast in every Holy Communion, 
while on the other hand human liberty was never more sadly 
trodden under foot in Christian lands than by Luther and the 
reforming princes who robbed the churches, and propagated re- 
ligion by banishment, imprisonment and the sword. As for free 
public education, that is the invention of the Catholic Church in 
the Middle Ages and has always been her ideal, but she is Chris- 
tian enough to demand that religion must not be dissociated from 
the education of her children. Enlightened Protestants do not 
fail to see the wisdom of her course. For the ideals of a Chris- 
tian Church, an open Bible, free public education in its perfect 
sense, direct access to God, and the absolute unity of Faith for 
which Christ prayed, Protestants need not seek any further than 
the Church Christ built on Peter, which many unfortunately stil! 
view through the ancient mists of falsehoods and misconceptions. 





International League for Catholic 
Defence and Progress 

HE International League for Catholic Defense and Progress, 

known under the name of Jka, or Internacio Katolika, Cath- 

olic International, is now in the second year of its existence. It 
was founded during the International Catholic Congress held at 
The Hague, August, 1920, and has for its aim Catholic co- 
operation in the social, charitable and educational fields. The 
following objects are especially proposed: 

(1) Promotion among the Faithful of a true Catholic spirit 
of brotherhood. : 

(2) The setting-up of a well planned international Catholic 
welfare organization, based on the existing national Catholic 
organizations and institutions. 

(3) The creation of independent professional or depart- 
mental international leagues for special spheres of Catholic 
action, ¢.g. for Catholic workmen, youth, business and profes 
sional men, etc. 

(4) The creation of international institutions of various 
kinds such as: (a) An international central office to aid inter- 
national relationship, spread ideas, prepare international con- 
ferences, etc. (b) An international information office to sys- 
tematically collect and classify statistics, important addresses 
and Catholic experiences and to communicate them to those 
interested in the various countries. (c) An _ international 
delegate-system to nominate, for every large town, a dele- 
gate to reply to enquiries and give personal service when re- 
quired. (d) An international publishing office for the publi- 
cation of Catholic books of international interest, an interna- 
tional journal, directory, etc. (e) An international press 
service in connection with the existing agencies. 


In spite of the difficult international political situation during 
its first year of existence, the new Catholic International has met 
with good success. In thirty-two countries national directors 
have been appointed to organize the work in their land. In 
about 200 towns delegates have been nominated. Many Cath- 
olic organizations and institutions are interested in Jka and some 
have already joined the movement, ag. in Italy, Switzerland, 
England, Brazil, Rumania, Belgium, etc. An international office 
has been set up with several professional assistants, an inter- 
national publishing office, the Paulus Publishing Co., Graz, has 
been founded, and an international Catholic paper, Katolika 
Mondo, appears regularly. 

More than thirty Princes of the Church from fifteen dif- 
ferent countries, among them Cardinals and Apostolic Nuncios, 
have enthusiastically welcomed and supported this movement, 
and Pope Benedict XV himself, informed in detail of its labors, 
several times blessed and encouraged it. Its three presidents are 
chosen respectively from the former Allies, Central Powers, and 
neutral nations. All Catholic organizations or institutions can 
become “ordinary members,” while Catholics interested in the 
movement can join as “individual members.” Inquiries may be 
directed to the English secretary, Mr. J. E. Hookham, 45 Holmes- 
dale Road, Hampton Wick, Middlesex, England. 








